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Why Connecticut Dairymen Believe in Cooperation » 





meee Agriculturist, September 20, 


An American Agriculturist Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


LARGE majority of the 
in Connecticut believe in cooperative 
marketing, because they have learned 
from sad and costly experiences that it is 

not possible to maintain a permanent and suc- 

cessful milk-producing industry without being 
organized. Milk production costs in Connecticut 
have constantly increased with the increases in 
the price of grain which are partly caused by the 
higher freight rates on the transportation of grain 
from the West to the East, as well as increases in 
all other cost factors, so that it is no longer pos- 
sible to produce milk in large quantities for the 
production of butter or other manufactured dairy 
products in the State. Inasmuch as 75 per cent. 
of Connecticut's milk is consumed as fluid milk, 

it became necessary for the producers to find a 

means of maintaining prices for milk that would 

cover the increased costs. 


milk producers 


Increased Population Brings Middleman 


As the population of Connecticut cities has 
grown, it became impossible for producers to 
market their milk at retail except such producers 
as were located convenient to the markets. The 
middleman or milk distributor became a neces- 
sary agency for the distribution of milk, which 
must be shipped from areas many miles from the 
cities. In the absence of an agency to establish 
a uniform price on milk so handled, the milk 
distributor was obliged to offer to producers 
prices for milk that were frequently below pro- 
duction costs, each dealer realizing that he must 
buy milk at least as low as his competitor. 

Individual producers found themselves in the 
position of having prices dictated to them on 
every item of production costs and also of having 
prices dictated to them on their finished product. 
It became plainly evident that the dairy business 
could not long survive under such a lack of sys- 
tem and the dairy farmer faced the problem of 


going out of business, or organizing. They 


By C. E. HOUGH 


General Manager, Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association 


therefore followed the latter course and formed 
the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association in 
1917. We have not been without our difficulties 
and troubles. For several years we were in 
constant conflict with milk distributors who 
looked upon us as a dangerous factor in their 
business. 

Our production of milk was uneven in volume, 
often being far in excess of the needs of the 
market, with the result that the milk was not all 
salable in fluid form. Many producers would 
find themselves without a market at certain 
seasons of the year and as a result of the endeavors 
of these men to market their product the price of 
milk often fell below the cost of production. At 
other seasons of the year production would fall 
below the needs of the market and it became 
necessary for the dealers to import milk from 
distant areas to supply the needs of the markets. 
Under these conditions many producers criticized 
distributors for what seemed to them unfair 
practice, while the distributors were simply pro- 
tecting their business in the only possible way. 

On April 1, 1921, the Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, seeing the necessity of a more 
even supply of milk, devised a form of yearly 
contract which was executed between groups of 
producers and distributors that contained a 
penalty of two cents per quart that was charged 
against producers for fluctuations in the supply 
above and below contracted amounts of milk. 

One year’s experience with these contracts 
proved the value of the contract system, but also 
disclosed a weakness which was that it did not 
provide a market for all of our members for all of 
their milk all of the time. 

On April 1, 1922, a pooling contract was de- 
vised in which the penalty clause was retained. 





. From that time on we have been able to majp. 
tain a market for all of our members for all of 
their milk all of the time. The money accumy. 


lated from the penalties charged against eagh ° 


group of producers is returned to them each month 
on a percentage basis, which constitutes a 

to the producers who most nearly fulfill they 
contracts. The use of this pooling contract for 
nearly two and one-half years has clearly demon- 
strated that its principles are sound, it hayj 
solved the greater part of the surplus problem, 


Pooling Plan Takes Care of Seasonal Surplus 


We have found that it is possible to utilige 
seasonal surplus of milk for human food with 
advantage to both producer and consumer and 
our pooling system enables us to so merchandise 
our surplus milk that none is wasted. It has made 
possible the establishment of cordial relations 
between milk producers and milk distributors, 
It has enabled us to stabilize our price by having 
stabilized the supply. Milk distributors in our 
State are now able to secure milk to supply their 
customers at all seasons of the year without the 
necessity of losing money on seasonal surplus, 
Our members can depend upon a permanent 
market at all times and can, therefore, afford to 
produce an adequate supply of fine quality milk 
every day in the year. 

The consuming public have confidence in the 
Connecticut milk industry because it never fails 
to supply them with an ample quantity of excel- 
lent quality milk at prices that are fair to pro 
ducer, fair to distributor and fair to consumer, 
By cooperation we have been able to learn the 
needs of our markets and are thereby enabled to 
adjust milk shipments to each market in ample 
quantities by the most direct transportation 
routes and in large and economical loads so as to 
eliminate many wastes in transportation that 
were formerly a curse to the industry and a loss 

(Continued on page 196) 


When You Speak In Public 


All of Us Cannot Be Orators, but We Can Learn How to Express Ourselves 


F we have a message to deliver, or something to 

say which is really worth listening to, we ought 

to be willing to give a little attention to the manner 
and method of utterance or delivery. 

Many a fine message is spoiled because the one 
who gives it is not plainly heard or clearly under- 
stood. 

It is very tiresome as we all know, for anyone 
who sits in an audience to hear part of what is 
said and to lose the rest. The interest is broken 
and usually the finest points of all are 


By EMMA G. WALLACE 


A third pointer well worth remembering, is to 
avoid exaggerations of expression. As soon as 
the speaker indulges in these, he arouses suspicion 
of the accuracy or truth of what he is saying. 
Reasonable self-restraint, modesty in the putting 
forward of claims, accompanied by a real sin- 
cerity, will make a much better impression than 
an inclination to exaggerate or overstate. 








lost. 
Public speakers who are successful, 
nearly all cultivate the habit of clear 

-very clear, enunciation. This is 
absolutely necessary, because fin a 
room large enough to accommodate a 
number of people, there are sure to 
be echoes or acoustic properties which 
will tend to muffle the voice or to 
make the words seem to run in to- 
gether. Clear enunciation is the 
remedy for this. 

Then we can not enunciate clearly 
if we indulge in rapid-fire speech. 
The successful public speaker, again, 
is inclined to talk slowly but without 
dragging. 

There is a reason for this, and a good one. 
The listener in the audience does not know what 
is coming in the way of description, explanation, 
or statement of fact, while the speaker has all 
this worked out and ready to pour forth. If the 
speaker talks too fast, tumbling one idea rapidly 
on top of the other, the listener is bewildered, and 
while he is assimilating one idea, loses two or 
three others. The thoughtful speaker will con- 


ment. 


sider his hearers in this regard, and will be reason- 
ably deliberate in speech for his own benefit, as 
well as for that of the audience. 


will commence again. 


Public Speaking a Necessity 


T has been said that one reason why farmers have not obtained 
all that was their due is the fact that generally speaking they 
find it difficult to express themselves. 
they want to say but they dread the thought of trying to say 
it in public, even though it may be just a simple business state- 
Most people could stand up and say at least a few words 
in a pleasant way if they would just make the effort. 
With the coming of fall, Grange and other local farm meetings 
Therefore, we think you will be interested 
in the article on this page giving a few hints about speaking in 
public. 








A fourth principle to remember is that oratorical 
effects are to be avoided unless one is really a fin- 
ished and trained orator. Such attempts are likely 
to make the amateur speaker somewhat ridiculous. 
One very well-trained public speaker declares 
that he even avoids exaggerated inflections of the 
voice which would be intended to make his mean- 
ing clear, for he assumes that his audience is 
intelligent and able to follow a logical, plainly 
expressed discourse without the aid of verbal 
gymnastics on his part. 

Mannerisms which distract the attention of the 








Many people know what 


hearer are to be avoided. These are usually the 
result of nervousness, although sometimes they 
are habit. 

The writer recalls hearing and seeing a widely- 
advertised speaker who assumed the most dis- 
tressing posture. With both hands, he clutched 
the back of the collar of his coat, and he clung to 
this part of his garment with frantic intensity 
throughout a long address. It made his at- 
dience very uncomfortable and amused some 
them. 

Some speakers rock back and forth 
from heel to toe in a sort of dizzying 
motion. Others scowl and never 
permit a really human or genial ex 
pression to fiit across their counte 
nances. . 

Thrusting the hands into the 
pockets, clasping the hands behind 


the back, orcontinually fumbling 
with some article like a handket 
chief, are all mannerisms to bk 
avoided. 


A very good rule is to be simple, 
to be natural, to forget oneself, to 
have something worth-while to say; 
to say it clearly, and to support 
saying with provable facts — then 
when the message is finished, stop. 

It is often remarked that certain speakers have 
poor terminal facilities. That is, they do not 
know how to close what they have to say. é 
is an art in starting with a striking sentence W 
will challenge interest, and there is an art 
in closing before the audience is wearied or 
impression of the message is blurred by unnect® 
sary after-remarks. 

The public speaker who is successful even in 
a small group, is clear-cut, straightforward, 
and reasonably brief 
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~ How One Boy Changed His Mind 


The Big’ Problem—‘“‘To Be or Not to Be”’ 


words by firmly shaking his head 

and tapping the hay rigging against 
which we were standing. The director from the 
State school of agriculture in the adjoining county 
and J had just driven into the yard of Wm. Wil- 
kinson, Henry’s father, and had found Henry 
coming out of the house from supper. ‘We intro- 
duced ourselves saying that we were looking for 
boys who were interested in farming. Henry was 
the eleventh boy we had visited that day and his 
answer to our first question was not the first of 
its kind we had received. 

“Do you mean that you don’t like farming or 
that you have made up your 
mind not to be a farmer?” in- 
quired the director. “I like 
farming well enough but I can’t 
see any future in it,” replied 
Henry. ‘“There’s not much to 
attract a young fellow to a busi- 
ness where a man works for al- 
most nuthin’. Pa’s milk checks 
for the past six months have 
scarcely paid for the feed and 
labor, say nothing of other ex- 
penses. I thought when I quit 
school three years ago that I 
would stick to farmin’, but what’s 
the use o’ sticking when every- 
thing is breakin’ against us?” 

“Farmers have been hard hit,”’ 
I put in, “but every cloud has 
a silver lining. The August 
price of $2.60 for milk, and the 
better prices for wheat, corn and 


hogs make things look a little 


F O, I’m not interested in farming,” 
said Henry, and he emphasized his 





By ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


MUST improve for farmers. Of course they can’t 
say just when. No one can. But the outlook 
for better conditions is worth taking a chance on, 
since all business involves certain elements of 
chance. My point about the young lads is just 
this: In five or six years they will be stepping in 
and assuming more of the business responsibilities 
of farming. Some will be in partnership with 
their, dads, others will be renting, while still 
others will be operating their own farms. A little 
look ahead now will enable them to profit by the 
misfortunes of others. The greatest difficulty 
now is that the farmer’s dollar isn’t worth only 








“*This is a good time for a young man to prepare for 
farming. One who studies agriculture now probably 
will be ready to start farming when he can buy a good 
farm business at a low price. From the long-time point 
of view farming promises as desirable a mode of life 
as ever. The present panic is causing the loss of the 
life-time savings of thousands of thrifty persons who 
happened to start farming too recently to be out of 
debt, but the man who begins when prices are at the 
bottom may actually profit by the disaster to agricul- 
ture.’” 


“Well,” said Mr. Wilkinson, “I haven’t any 
way of knowing all the facts in the case but I have 
got faith in Dr. Warren. I heard him at Farmers’ 
Week a few years ago, and he certainly knew 
what he was talkin’ about then. 
You men have set me to think- 
ing along a new line. Henry’s 
mother and I had about made 
up our minds to help him get 
a job in the city, or possibly 
go to a commercial school. We 
have all talked about the oc- 
cupation which Henry thought 
he ought to follow. He likes 
farming and he is a good hand 
with stock anda team. He didn’t 
get along in the district school 
so he quit at 14. I wanted him 
to go on to High School, but 
he was convinced that there 
was nothing up there that would 
help him much in farming. At 
that time he figured on staying 
on here with me. I’ve got 
200 acres here and a_ good 
start on a Holstein herd. His 


“2"a| mother and I both want him to 





brighter. The farmer has been 
at the bottom of the price scale 
before but he came back after 
afew years.” 

“What’s that about prices?” broke in Mr. 
Wilkinson who had come up behind us. “We 
don’t pose as farm price experts,” I said. “We 
stopped for a chat with Henry and you and his 
mother regarding his wanting to farm and to see 
if he was interested in taking one of the courses 
offered at the State school. The director and 
lare interested in bringing home to the older farm 
boys of this region the opportunities which are 
Open to them for training in farming. Henry 
had just said that he wasn’t interested in farming 

use he couldn’t see any future in it.” 

“Well, can you blame the lad?” asked Mr. 

ikinson, “with things stacked against the 
farmer the way,they are?” 

“You're right, Mr. Wilkinson,” said the di- 
tector, “these have been discouraging times but 
as Getman was saying as you came up, prices are 
looking up a little. Farmers have been in the 
‘ough before. I remember my father telling of 

ing as good corn as ever grew for 12c a bushel. 
Then in a few years came better prices.” 

“The price question is interesting and pretty 
Well tied up with what we came hereto talk about,” 
Isuggested. “As I see it, the young fellows with 

ity of good farm experience have a lot to think 
t just now. The experts, the college pro- 
rs, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture all seem to agree that. conditions 
. 


Here is a class in mechanics at one of the New York State Schools of Agriculture, learning “how 4 
to do.” There is no greater need on the farm than that of a handy mechanic, and it always had. 


seems that a job is twice as easy when you ‘‘ know how.” 


about 70 per cent. as much as the laborer’s and 
factory worker’s dollar. The things the farmer 
buys are expensive and the things he sells are 
cheap. With better times in the open country, 
the farmer’s dollar will again come back to its 
100 per cent. purchasing power. The lad who 
gets ready now to farm a few years hence is 
doing what everyone wants to do on Wall Street, 
“buy low and sell high.’” 

“That sounds a lot like guesswork to me,” 
said Henry. “How do you or anybody else know 
that’s going to happen?” 

“We don’t KNOW for a certainty that Get- 
man’s statement will come true,” said the director. 
“The only things we’re sure of are ‘death and 
taxes.’ There are men, however, who make 
a business of studying prices and financial ques- 
tions and with the facts which they have gathered 
over a period of a hundred years or more they are 
able to predict quite accurately what is likely to 
happen. On the point which Getman made, 
Dr. Warren of the State College of Agriculture 
has made some definite suggestions to young 
men, based on his careful studies of prices and 
agricultural conditions. Have you a copy of 
Warren’s statement?” turning to me. I fumbled 
through my brief case and produced a recent issue 
of Farm Economics. “Here it is,”’said the director, 
and read the following: 


have more education than we 


Discovering the ever-present 
parental concern for the welfare 
of a son, the director was quick to fan the spark 
of interest, by suggesting: “It is for just such 
boys as Henry that schools like ours were estab- 
lished. We take any boy 16 years old of good 
moral character who wants to be a farmer. We 
like to get boys of Henry’s type because he has 
already had a valuable farm experience that will 
make our instruction mean so much more to 
him.” 

Henry rather reluctantly displayed a little 
interest by asking, “How long’s the course?” 
“You, can come for a short winter course of a 
couple of months, for a one-year course, or for 
a three-year course. We try hard to get the boys 
to stay for the three-year course because we can 
give them so much better training,” replied the 
director. 

“T hate to admit it, boys,” ejaculated Mr. 
Wilkinson, “but we ought not to get too interested 
in this proposition because, to be honest with you, 
I haven’t got the money to send Henry away, and 
besides if he went I would have to hire a man and 
that would mean extra expense and a good man 
is almost out of the question now anyway.” 

“You needn’t feel badly,” I said. “We have 
been visiting upwards of a hundred boys and 
their parents and the questions of hired help 
and financing are stumblers to most every one. 

(Continued on page 196) 
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School Days 


“School days, school days, 
Dear old golden rule days, 
Reading, and writing, and ‘rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of the hick’ry stick” 


LL over the land the school bells are ringing 
A again after the long vacation. On our way 
to work into the fields or office, as we hear them 
ring, and as we see the thousands of little tots 
going down the street or country road, there will 
be some of us, as there always have been, who will 
“if all this education business is worth 
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wonder 
while.” 

Certainly we have the right to do some ques- 
tioning, when we come to pay our school taxes, 
for they are the largest single item of our tax bill. 
There is no doubt either that of all the millions 
that are going into education some of it is being 
misspent and some of it wasted. There is any 
amount of room for improvement. 

But when it comes to the general question as to 
whether or not education pays, there can be but 
one answer. It not only pays, it is an absolute 
Without it, America could never have 
been possible. The building of the log school- 
houses by our pioneer fathers was second only 
to the building of the log cabins and the com- 
munity church. Well they knew that a govern- 
ment of the people could not succeed if the people 
were illiterate. 

Universal education is objected to by some 
because they claim there is danger that we will 
have nobody left to do the heavy work of the 
nation. Always in the old days the aristocracy 
fought any tendency toward the education of the 
masses. They knew full well that their own 
security depended upon keeping poor people in 
ignorance. This “mud-sill” theory was shown 
up by Lincoln years ago. He said: 

“ According to that theory, a blind horse upon a 
treadmill is a perfect illustration of what a laborer 
should be, all the better for being blind that he 
may not kick understandingly. 

“According to that theory, the education of 
laborers is not only useless, but pernicious and 
dangerous. In fact, it is, in some sort, deemed a 
misfortune that laborers should have heads at all. 
Those same heads are regarded as explosive 
materials, only to be safely kept in damp places, as 
far as possible from that peculiar sort of fire which 
ignites them. A Yankee who could invent a strong- 
handed man without a head would receive the 
everlasting gratitude of the ‘mud-sill’ advocates. 

“But free labor savs No. Every head should be 
cultivated and improved by whatever will add to 
its capacity for performing its charge. In one 
word, free labor insists upon universal education.” 


necessity. 


Commenting upon this in Harper's Monthly, 
David F. Houston, formerly Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, says: 


“T agree with Lincoln. I am not prepared to 


surrender my most cherished conviction that only 
through true education may the masses of men 
hope to attain higher levels of right living, effi- 
ciency, and well-being, and democratic institutions 
be assured of stability and permanence. 


The 
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people of the nation may be badly or wrongly 
educated, but they will never be over-educated.” 


So as the school bells ring and the young folks, 
big and little, go down the road to district school, 
1igh school or college, most of us will be glad to see 
them go. Most of us will try to give them an 
encouraging lift over some of the hard places; 
and the majority of us, knowing that we cannot 
leave our children much in the way of material 
possessions, will be glad if we can have a hand in 
leaving them something that neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt, nor thieves break through nor 
steal—a right education. 


The State Fair 


T the time of the World Fair at St. Louis, 
years ago, there was a song that grew to be 
quite popular that started off something like this: 
“Meet me at St. Louis, Louie, 
Meet me at the Fair.” 


Sitting in the AMeRIcAN AGRICULTURIST tent 
at the New York State Fair this year, we were 
reminded quite forcibly of that old song. You will 
remember that in a recent issue we called atten- 
tion to our plans for putting on a concrete demon- 
stration of the AMerIcAN AGRICULTURIST at the 
Fair. We had a very large tent, and in this tent 
were many of the samples of the merchapdise 
which were advertised in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist, together with charts and other display 
material showing what we are trying to do in the 
way of publishing a worth-while farm paper. 
Birge Kinne, of our staff, was responsible for the 
exhibit in the tent, and he and his assistants can 
feel fully repaid for all of their work by the large 
amount of interest shown by our friends when 
they visited the tent. 

In spite of the rain and the cold, disagreeable 
weather, thousands of people visited us and a 
count showed an average on one of the rainy days 
of something like fifty people in the tent every 
ten minutes. We made no special effort either 
in the tent or elsewhere on the grounds to em- 
barrass people by urging them to subscribe to the 
paper. We preferred to have the paper speak 
for itself. 

It did give all of our staff an opportunity to 
renew old acquaintances and to make new friends. 
After all, that is the best part of any fair or picnic. 
Exhibits are worth while, but the real pleasure 
of such an occasion is in shaking hands with old 
friends and finding out how the world has been 
using thenvsince we last saw them. 


Read This to Your Boys 
ERHAPS the finest thing about this nation of 


ours is that it is, and always has been, truly 
the land of opportunity. Pick any ten leaders 
in any walk of American life, either in the past or 
present, and it will be found that more than half 
of them every time had no start in life except 
their own ambition and ability. 

A few years ago a party of railroad presidents 
was on its way in a private car to attend a con- 
ference in Chicago. Looking out of the train in 
the early morning, one of them saw a boy starting 
a herd of cows from the pasture to the barn for 
the early milking. It was a cold fall morning, 
and the boy was barefooted. Every time he 
would drive up a cow from where she had lain 
during the night, he would stand on the warm 
place for a moment to warm his feet. 

The railroad president called the incident to 
the attention of the other men, and it developed 
that some eight out of the ten had had a similar 
experience. 

The Governor of the Empire State was once a 
newsboy on the streets of New York City. The 
President of these United States was born and 
raised in a little farmhouse where his father still 
lives, which is far more humple than most of the 
homes where AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is read. 

The man who perhaps has had more responsibil- 
ity for bringing about world peace than anyone 
else, not excepting even General Dawes, is Owen 
D. Young. Mr. Young was born and reared on 
his father’s farm at Vanhornesville, Herkimer 
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County, New York. He still runs the old place 
and returns there often. He says that he likes | 


to get away to this farm and perch on a rail feneg 
to think out his hard problems. With his charag 
teristic smile, he says: “I sit and think, by 
mostly sit.” 

One of the newspapers of Germany has chris. 
tened Mr. Young, “Owen the First.” Whe 
General Dawes was making his study with the 
Reparations Committee he was closely associated 
with Mr. Young, and turned to him constantly 
for advice and information about the intricate 
problems of Europe and Germany’s financigl 
difficulties. It was General Dawes himself who 


said: “Go and talk with Young. He knows mor. 


about it than anybody else.” 

When it came to setting up the machinery 
which will practically rule Germany under the 
Dawes plan, it was agreed by all the Powers that 
Young was the one man who could do it. 

But the interesting thing to farmers is that this 
man, regarded as one of the most powerful figures 
in the world, comes of a farmer breed. His family 
has tilled the same farm since 1750. His ancestors 
fought in the War of 1812. As a boy, Owen 
himself drove in the cows, helped to milk them, 
and took the milk to a cheese factory at Van- 
hornesville. It is said that, like Lincoln, he took 
books with him into the fields. One wonders which 
got the most attention, farm work or books. 

One day he went to the county court at Coopers- 
town and became interested in studying law. 
But it was difficult to get money to send him to 
school and college. Finally, through the help 
of an uncle, he started school at the academy at 
East Springfield, and every morning his father 
took him to school with a cheese box containing 
food enough to last the week. Then the father 
borrowed a thousand dollars and sent Owen to 
St. Lawrence University. From there he went 
to Boston Law School, and on graduation, his 
advancement was rapid. 

The name of Owen D. Young will go down 
in history as one of a few men who did so much 
for humanity by helping to bring to an end the 
European chaos following the World War. His 
name will also be pointed to with pride by Ameri- 
can farmers as another of the many great leaders 
of American life who started their careers as 
barefoot farm boys, chasing the cows out of the 
hilly pasture lot. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
NE of the things that used to be utterly dis- 


couraging to me as a boy was to work 
day with a hoe in a corn.or potato field chopping 
out quackgrass, then to lay off for a welcome 
rest on a rainy day, and return to find the quack 
showing between the hoed rows as green and 4s 
flourishing as ever. To me, there is something 
peculiarly eternal and persistently everlasting 
about the way grass, particularly quackgrass, 
always comes back. It is the irony of fate that 
the grass which we as farmers may tramp on for 
a lifetime or ruthlessly cut at haying time, always 
in the end turns the tables on us by growing over 
our graves. 
“Ye were many, ve were mighty, and your feet 
they trampled hard, 
They have trampled down the mountains and 
the sea; 
Aye, the sea ye have conquered, but within 
this quiet Yard 
It is I, the Grass, am master; hark to me.” 


Perhaps you will think that this is strange talk 
in a corner where you are supposed to get a joke, 
but maybe there is something of grim humor ® 
the way grass conquers us all in the end. We cal 
painfully grub it out with a hoe, bury it withs 
plow, starve it by fallowing, but if quackgrass 8 
once well rooted, it will still show green betwee# 
the corn rows, long after our hoe and plow have 
rusted out, and long after we ourselves have 
to care. 

The one and only remedy for quackgrass W 
well stated by the farmer who said that he 
fought it, and wrestled with it, boy and man, 
forty years, but at last he had concluded that 
“THE ONLY CURE FOR IY IS TO DIB 
AND LEAVE IT!” 

. 
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From Our Friends, Deliver Us! 


How a Friendly Law Has Become Unfriendly 


just put my finger on the person who said, 

‘Could I write the nation’s songs, I care 

not who makes its laws,” or words to that 
effect. But I wish to state most emphatically 
that. that boy said a mouthful. 

Of all the songs that ever came down the pike, 
including, “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” “It’s 
Night Time In Italy,” and a few other classics, 
there has never been one that has had the far- 
reaching and demoralizing effects on the farmer 
as some of the investigations and “nut” laws 
that have been instigated and passed by 
the so-called friends of the farmer—Farm 
Bloc and blockheads in their various functions. 

After divesting myself of such un- 


R=: on the spur of the moment I can’t 


five dollars for an extra if he can get it when he 
wants it. 

Now, this is what it is all about!—A. J. Kexty, 
St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


** He is the Bulwark of the Nation” 


HE “Rube,” the “Hick” and the “Hay- 
seed” have almost passed into oblivion. 
These words, which used to be regarded by some 
city folks as typifying all farmers, are nowadays 
seldom employed, unless it may be in connection 
with the remembrance of some ancjent, moss- 
covered joke, or called forth occasionally by an 
out-of-date, small-time ‘vaudeville comedian. 
Time was when a presumably intelligent city 


audience would collapse with mirth when ap- 


bitter; unwilling to cooperate; a selfish impedi- 
ment to progress. 

It is easy to understand how these impressions 
have been brought about. The American farmer 
who has successfully survived the trying agricul- 
tural conditions. since the War is of necessity a 
keen manager; long hours of hard labor and a 
sharp account of leaks have been his only salva- 
tion. But if the general public were aware that 
when they are paying, for instance, 12c a quart for 
milk, the producer is receiving only about 3c; 
that the farmer is practically the only salesman 
in the world who does not have the privilege of 
setting a price on his own goods, but must ask, 
“What will you give me?”—they would hesitate 
to place the blame for high prices at his door. 

Those who have exploited the farmer, “skinned” 
him with sharp schemes and abused his confidence, 

have made him justly skeptical and 





patriotic, seditious and anarchistic lan- 


suspicious of strangers. You have 





guage, I expect that some one in the 
audience will arise, point the finger of 
scorn, and say in tones of biting 
sarcasm, “There is another of your 
unassimilated, foreign born.” 

Nothing doing, Son, you’ve missed it 
by a rod. My great-great-grandfather 
came over, not on the Mayflower, in 
fact there were no flowers on the old 
tub he sailed in, which was so slow 
that the old gentleman, then in the 
prime of life, used to jump overboard 
and swim alongside the ship for pas- 
time, so that’s that! 


The Cause of the Tempest 


But, what has caused this tempest 
inmy “Teapot Dome,” is the fact, that 
my brother and I have been holding a 
council over the remains of a once 
strong and robust grain binder. 
Whether it bethe irony of fate or other- 





WELL THIS IS 








wise, in the dim outline of the gold 
letters, that once made it a thing of 
beauty, can be traced the awe-inspiring 
name “Columbia.” 

After applying the x-ray, we diag- 
nosed the case as a diseased knotter 
and a germ-laden pinion. By perform- 
ing a minor operation of removing the 
infected parts and grafting on the new 
ones, we could make the old binder 
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only to prove to him that you are 
sincere, however, when you find that 
his assumed exterior of suspicion 
melts away in the handclasp of a real, 
heart-warming friend. 

The time will come, nay, is at hand 
when the tiller of the soil will be 
appreciated at his true worth. This 
country is full of boys grown to men, 
who possess the powers of health and 
character, the thought and expression 
of which have placed them in positions 
of highest influence. They are spread- 
ing the credit for what they have 
accomplished, to their beginnings back 
on the farm. They know that only 
from the land and growing things can 
boys learn the lessons which develop 
self-control, form honest, Christian 
character, inspire ideals of the love 
of God and the duty of daily, worth- 
while service. 

The typical American farmer is 
neither a fool nora knave. He is the 
bulwark of the nation; the foundation 
of character; the embodiment of honest 
toil and peaceful progress. 

The boy leaving High School now, 
or soon, who loves to work with nature 








But There’s Still More Tape Line 


Capper's Weekly 


and battle against the elements of de- 
struction, in plant and animal life; 
who can catch the vision of helping 
to feed and clothe the world, will read 











physically fit to last out its allotted 
span of three-score years and ten. 

But alack and alas! After having the various 
agencies at our command, on a “still” hunt of 
the State and a portion of the United States, they 
can not find as much as a guard bolt for the D. M. 
Osborne machinery. 

Now, the aforesaid gentleman that pointed the 
finger of scorn, will rise again and remark in 
caustic tones, “‘ What has all this to do with our 
various law-makers?” 

Well, it “has this to do with our law-makers. 
It is but a short time, as time goes, since the 
Osborne machinery was an integral part of the 
International Harvester Co. The extras were 
Well distributed along with their other machinery. 
But, some well meaning but misguided official 
declared that The International Harvester Co. 


_ Was a cruel octopus that was sucking the life 


blood from the farmer until he was a staggering 
Wreck of anemia. Thereupon they ordered the 
International Harvester Co. to cast the Osborne 
Co. with its various parts into outer darkness. 
And with one raucous chuckle of glee, they cast— 
and with it, thousands upon thousands of dollars 
Worth of Osborne machinery, that with extras, 
which all machinery requires, could be made to 
last for years. = 
his in no way hurt the International Har- 
Vester Co. But the Osborne, useful and otherwise, 
passed into"oblivion. 
I wish to state right here, that I have yet to 
meet that farmer who cares three whoops in the 
bot place,” whether he has to pay five cents or 





peared before them the “Rube” characterization; 
awkward, gangling, rude of speech, lacking in 
brains; never complete without patched overalls 
hanging ‘by one shoulder strap, a torn hay hat, 
and an elongated chin whisker bobbing with the 


- rhythmic exercise of the huge “chaw of terbaccer.” 


His steel “specs’”” must always needs be worn 
halfway down his nose and never used except to 
peer over. But the thing that never failed to 
bring down the house was fhe regularity with 
which he punctuated his patter, ‘turned his head 
toward a knothole in the floor; emitted a squeak, 
and impersonated a fire hose. His expert aim 
naturally came (the audience supposed) from 
his long practice at the grate of the kitchen 
stove. 

Lack of contact between city dwellers and 
farmers, before the advent of*modern mediums of 
education such as reliable daily and weekly world 
news, automobiles, motion pictures, farm co- 
operatives, radio, etc., engendered an impression 
that the average farmer was a lazy, uncouth, 
no-account, good-hearted, easily led fool. They 
were partly right. His heart was big and tender, 
with few exceptions; it was easy to take ad- 
vantage of his faith in human nature. 

A similarly erroneous notion seems to exist 
to-day in the general city mind. The man who 
lives on the land is visualized as a hard worker 
but a sharp bargainer; a keen business man, 
prosperous, “but never content with “awful 
prices he is getting for his products’’; suspicious; 


in the ever-changing attitudes and 
conditions of men that if he is prepared three 
or four years from now, the biggest opportunity 
for independence, influence and _ happiness 
will be his ON THE FARM. With agricultural 
education, modern machinery and methods 
he will stand on the shoulders of his fathers 
and realize as no _ generation has hitherto 
realized, that as George Washington said, “ Agri- 
culture is the most healthful, the most useful, 
the most noble employment of man.”—L. G. 
Tuomas, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 








“Thought you said you could sail a boat!”’ 

‘Well, we’re over two miles from where we 
started, aren’t we? What d’ye suppose I’ve been 
doin’—playin’ golf?’’—Humorist (London). 
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Try one 


Kelly Commercial Cord 


on your Car or truck 


So far as we know, there never 
has been built another pneumatic tire 
with the wearing qualities of the 
Kelly Commercial Cord. 


First developed to meet the need 
for a dependable truck tire, it gave 
such amazing service that people 
who were using it demanded it in 
passenger sizes, too. 


It is now made in sizes from 
30 x 344 to 40 x 8 and in every size 
you will find the extra strong side- 
walls, the tough, massive tread and 
the reinforced shoulders that have 
placed the Commercial Cord in a 
class by itself. 


Whether your driving is done over 
good roads or bad, if you want a sturdy, 
rugged tire that will outwear any tire 
you have ever used, try one Kelly Com- 
mercial Cord on our recommendation. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. New York 
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Fall for Setting Trees 


Locality Influences the Practice—Market Outlook 


NOTICED in the A. A. about a year 

ago David S. Kelsey states that fall is 
not “the best time,” nor even as good as 
April for transplanting trees, but due to 
more “leisure time” to do a thorough 
job, seems to be his only motive for advo- 
cating fall-setting of trees. 

Right here is where Mr. Kelsey and 
myself fail to agree. We have been in the 
fruit or orchard business for fifty odd 
years and I prefer fall setting to spring- 
setting, regardless of how “carefully or 
carelessly” the work may be performed. 
Under no circumstances would I discard 
fall-setting for spring-setting. Far more 
trees die when set in the spring than in the 
fall. 

Common-sense or good judgment 
teaches us that fall is decidedly “the 
best” season for doing the above work, 
and again, we don’t have to be so careful 
as to how it is done as we do in the spring. 
Just so the tree is stuck in the ground 
at this season you can count on 99 out of 
every 100 living, though, of course, it is 
always best to do the job properly. This 
is not the case with spring-set trees, as 
nine times out of ten when the work 
is “carefully” done at this season, at 
least one-third of the trees will die or 
get stunted so as they will never revive 
or amount to anything, as far as bearing 
fruit is concerned. 

While trees may be set any time from 
September up to December, yet I prefer 
doing this ‘work during the month of 
October. Trees set at this season seldom 
die, because the soil is usually of a wet 
or moist nature, therefore will make 
godd root growth before cold weather 
sets in. Consequently it will be ready 
to start off and make a rapid growth when 
spring arrives and will also suffer far 
less if the spring should happen to be 
unusually dry. 

On the other hand, when trees are not 
set until spring they are apt to die, at 
least a large per cent., from lack of 
moisture, as hot suns and warm drying 
winds before the roots take hold or get 
well established, prevent securing mois- 
ture from below. Consequently there is 
nothing left for the tree to do but die. 
Right here is one great advantage of fall 
setting over spring setting. I don’t care 
what others may say, but give me the 
Let’s hear from 
others —H. H. Harrison. . 

Yes, here is a good topic for discussion. 
Mr. Harrison come s from quite a bit farther 
south than most of our readers. He resides 
in West Virginia. Mr. Kelsey's practice 
would be more general for average New 
York conditions. Let's have some more 
2pinions. 


An Orchard Doctor-Book 


OHN MANLEY of my vicinity is 

using a plan in fruit culture that is 
saving him a good many extra dollars 
He calls it an orchard doctor- 
book, and was put into practice because 
Manley wished to grow his own fruit 
without a tedious 


“Now when a disease attacks mp 
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orchard, or the trees of my neighbor, 
take down my ledger and can us 


find a remedy without further trouble,” 
Manley explained to me, recently. “The 
information is practical and has bee, 
tested out by a competent orchardist 
before being recorded in my book, | 
have all the common sprays listed, recipes 
for same, with dates for using each. Also 


items on grafting and budding. 


“This information was added in various 
ways. Much of it was clipped from farm 
My county agent has supplied 
a good part, and I have obtained some 


papers. 


from talks with successful orchardists, 


When attending a farmer’s meeting or 


institute, I always have a note-book with 
me, and if fruit-trees are discussed, I take 
down such items as might prove helpful 


in my 


items 


own orchard. 
are transferred 


That night, the 
to my ledger. 


Scarcely a week passes that I do not add 
something, and my list has grown with 
out cost into a mine of reliable informa. 


tion. 


“By the help of this book, I have been 
able to keep my fruit-trees free of disease 
and insect pests, so common in my 


community. 


I have nipped several tree- 


destroyers in the bud, by knowing just 
what to do at the start. Reading the 
book in spare moments has given mea 
good course in orchard culture. 

“No time was taken from my regular 
farm work to prepare it, as much of the 
information was recorded during eve 
nings, after the chores were done. So far, 
it has paid for itself many times over, 
and has furnished me a working basis for 
a better fruit grower.” —F. R. Cozzens. 


The Fruit Outlook from the 
Market End 


LONG about this time fruit men are 

beginning to feel quite anxious for 
the outlook for the crop. The other day 
we were down in the market and had an 
opportunity to talk to one of the large 
operators in domestic and export trade. 
“In general,” he said, “there is very 
good active demand for and fairly lively 
trade in good apples. 


general 


to be 


seems 


The situation in 
very favorable. 


There is good demand for both red and 


green varieties.” 


To 


pretty good. 
Wealthy are bringing $2 a bushel basket 
for good stock and are entering into ac- 


tive trade. 


Barrelled 


us this sounded 


stock that is of 


good uniform pack has been bringing 
from $4.50 to $5 with ease, New Jersey 
is shipping Codingtons, a green a 
that is bringing anywhere from $1.50 to 
$2 a bushel, depending on pack. B 

that contain 24-inch stock and are 
faced with 3-inch command $2 readily. 


Future Buying Active 

There is quite a little business being 
done in futures. Hudson Valley Green- 
ings for future delivery are being quo’ 





course in orchard 





practice. Three 
years ago he 
bought a ledger, 
10x 12 inches for 
$1.00, and upon 
the cover he 
wrote “Orchard 
Diseases—and 
Remedies.” At 
the top of the 
first double leaf, 
hewrote*Peach,” 
the next was 
“Apple,” then 
“Pear,”’and soon. 
Under each vari- 
ety he sets down 
from time to time 














different diseases 
common to that 
tree, and the rem fit.” 


“S’ matter wid de kid?"’ 
“Oh, he just eat some 


Life. 





apples 


"mn they don’t 








anywhere from 
$4.50 to$5 F.OB. 
for 24-inch A 
grade stock. 
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What We Saw at the Fair 


Horseshoe Pitching Contest a Success 


\V E HAVE been going to the Fair at 
Syracuse for quite a number of 
years, and sometimes we are inclined to 
agree with the man who said the other 
day in reference to the Fair, “if you have 
seen one of them, you’ve seen them all.” 
But this depends upon whether you 
go to make a real study of the exhibits 
or to just walk around in a casual sort of 
way. There is a difference, and from the 
standpoint of the exhibits the State Fair 
this year was the best we have ever seen. 
This is true whether the exhibits were 
judged on the basis of quality, variety 


- of products, or as representative of the 


agriculture of New York State. 
In our opinion, the outstanding show 
from a farm standpoint at the Fair this 


just a “bunch of good cows,” and this 
has little value from either an interest or 
educational standpoint. 

Not the least of the exhibits were the 
junior projects, put on by the boys and 
girls of the State who have excelled in 
home-making projects or in growing some 
very excellent crop or animal. This is 
the kind of work that will not only keep 
the children on the farms, but will give 
them an early interest in the business 
that will insure their economic success, 
and, better still, their happiness as farm 
people of the future. 

One of the most interesting and worth- 
while things at the Fair was the model 
rural school building, exhibited by the 
State Education Department, under the 





Individual High Scorers in the Finals 


Roy Clark won the Silver Cup presented by Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
= Publisher of American Agriculturist. 


Won Lost Pts. Ringers D.R. S.Pitched ~ Pet. 
1, Roy Clark 4 1 97 28 5 170 -165 
2. Herbert Coy 3 2 87 23 3 154 149 
3. J. P. Moran 3 2 83 26 3 120 -217 
4, Alton Coy Jr. 3 2 80 19 1 192 .099 
5. John Monks 1 4 59 5 0 190 .025 
6. Alden Ball 1 4 55 16 0 190 .084 





year was the county agricultural exhibits 

ut on by the farm bureaus. The farm 
Seaue have been going to the State 
Fair for several years with these exhibits, 
but this year they really outdid them- 
selves. No one could make even a light 
study of these county booths without 
getting a good idea very quickly of the 
agriculture of that particular county. 
We think a lot of creditlis due to the farm- 
bureau managers, and a lot also to E. C. 
Weatherby, whose long experience en- 
abled him to superintend the staging 
of these county exhibits so that every 
worth-while point was brought out. 

In the same building with the farm- 
bureau exhibits was the show of farm 
products of New York State. No farmer 
could walk through and note the great 
variety and high quality products of 
New York without being proud that he 
was a farmer and had a part in food- 
production. While we were looking 
over this display a little country boy and 
girl, not more than ten or twelve years 
old, came in lugging a pumpkin nearly as 

eas they were. “Say, mister,” said 
the boy, “where can I put my punkin?” 

We brought it to the attention of 


direction of Mr. Ray Snyder. This one- 
room school was filled with interested 
visitors from the beginning to the end of 
the Fair. The building contained ad- 
justable seats, an ideal heating plant, 
exactly the right amount of light, ideally 
colored walls, and was altogether a very 
attractive environment as an ideal place 
in which the youngster could spend the 
most of his waking hours. Perhaps the 
best part of this rural school-building 
demonstration was that it showed how 
a district at very small expense could 
redecorate the inside of a school building, 
changing it from a dull, dreary place to a 
very attractive one. 

We think we may say without undue 
enthusiasm that about the biggest thing 
at the Fair this year was the AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist Farm Bureau Horse- 
shoe Pitching Contest. There were over 
fifty entries coming from many different 
counties from all over the State, and each 
contestant had been a winner in a local 
county contest. In spite of the fact 
that most of the pitching had to be done 
outdoors, and that it rained so that the 
courts were in an almost impossible 
condition from the mud, the enthusiasm 





THE WINNING COUNTY TEAMS 


First prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third prize, $25 
Awarded by American Agriculturist 





Games Games 
Won Lost 





STEUBEN COUNTY—Ist 
Alden Ball 4 2 


Roy Clark 
Both of Hammondsport 


33 184 179 


un 





CHEMUNG COUNTY—2nd 
John Monks—Pine City 3 3 
J. P. Moran—Elmira = 


30 2 244 -123 





CHENANGO COUNTY—3rd 
Herbert Coy 2 + 


Alton Coy 
Both of Norwich 


27 1 228 118 





Superintendent Riley, and although it 
Was past time for the closing of entries, 
Mr. Riley entered the pumpkin. It was 
worth at least a small prize. 
In our opinion, that is what the State 
Pair is for, to encourage folks, particu- 
ly the young folks, to grow farm 
products with enough pride to want to 
show their work at the agricultural fairs. 
There was the usual fine array of cattle 
and horses of every breed. A list of 
ing prize-winners will be announced 
next week. Sufficient to repeat here a 
mild criticism we have made before. It 
Sour thought that a large part of the 
Value of the animal exhibits is lost because 
the individual animals are not described, 
and in the general show one means little 
More to the average public than another. 
shown on the present plan, they are 


of the pitchers could not be dampened. 
Finally, it got so bad, that upon insisting 
upon it, we were allowed space inside of 
the coliseum where the finals were pitched. 
Names of the winners together with their 
scores are shown in the table on this 
page. We expect to comment more 
upon this horseshoe-pitching tournament 
in a later issue, but we want to take this 
opportunity to thank all of those who 
took part and say to them that this was 
our first time, that we hope they will 
come again next year when there will be 
better weather and when we will know 
more about how to run such a big enter- 
prise. Especial credit is due to G. E. 
Snyder, of Rochester, who acted as general 
manager and referee, and to D. D. 


ys 





LA Ss T CA LL J This startling offer is made be- 


Panes * cause we must vacate Govern-3 
ment land. Price is for good sound seasoned lumber in carload lots of 
16,000 feet or more to the car. Includes flooring, ceiling, drop siding, 

} sheathing, 2x4, 2x6, 2x8’s in lengths up to and including 8 feet. Pair pro- 


portion of each length guaranteed. No orders accepted for specified lengths 
$ at the $9.00 price. This price good only while present surplus stock f on 

hand. Orders filled promptly as received. Suitable forall sorts of farm, out 
buildings, elevator cribbing and general repair work. 


Along with the Remarkable Value Above} 


We offer lumber In regular specified lengths at the iowest prices. All sound, season- 
ed, southern pine guaranteed free from nalis and full measure. 


w iTD bee cab beres nalleartoad Lae le ’ 4 


15% Discount * 3" 
The Last Call! ren suy iaw ote hee, 
AM MD! ore advan ie 4 


‘ 
2x48 2x 6s and 2x Ss | Begins sreciatty selected, per thou-. 
8 ft. lengths, per thousand ft.....$15.00 | Flooring Camp Run, per thousand ft. 15.00 





| + lengths, oer : a ves | Drop Siding, per thousand ft......... 16.00 
14 ft. fonaiien, per thousand ft... 17.00 Sheathing, per thousand ft.......... 16.00 2? 
2 16 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 19.00 Tongue and Grooved Sheathing, 1x6 
2 18 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 20.00 and ix4, per thousand ft........ 16.00 
20 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 22.00 | Timbers,4x4 and 6x6, per thousand ft. 15.00 





: These Prices are for Carload Lots of 16,000 feet or more to the car. Orders accepted 


for mixed carloads. Three or four small orders loaded in same car— 
each order kept separate. Freight rates very reasonable. Approximately $9.00 or $10.00 pays 
the freight on 1 feet, nearly 1000 miles in any direction from Camp. We will gladly quote 
3 guaranteed freight prepaid prices. 


3include Some of These Bargains with Your Carload! 








6 light sash 34 in. x 34 1n...$ .70 | 3 pc. Bathroom Outfit........... 00 
2 Cross panel doors, 2 ft. 8 in. x6 ft. = Chest outils nn ie 
oR eee a 1 pe ¢ 
Warm Air Furnaces..._........... 25.00 | Enameled Lavatories—new—never bi, 
Hotel and Restaurant Ranges..... TEBD | GOBB. 0000 covcsccccccccescccceccscccess 13.00 ¢ 





Your Protection 


This sale of Building Materials is being con- 








ducted by Harris Brothers Co. of Chicago, na- 
Sccliny “Ey back cr Samcaa coca ee San UP Re tees, Soctemtte, te. Cor. I 
5 e ox , Columbia, So. Car. 
readily assure youof our integrity. Fill out and send eupen below and we will 
H ARRIS BROTHERS co j send you our complete bargain list of Building | 
Py material and supplies at Camp.Jackson. 
‘ Dept.—CF—505 I RI ee ee COON AEROS ee ae i 
Box 1468 Columbia, South Carolina \ 
DEBE 0.0.0 ccccescccccesteosocccgvesccsess j 
Jorooe® ood Sens SOR NER EMR cm 














Cottrell, of North Cohocton, who did 
such efficient work in keeping the records. 





= SUNRAY FURNACES 


Charles William Stores Built to Heat Every Room in 
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240 Stores Bldg. New York City 
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Your Home at a Minimum Cost 
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HUAN) CHANGED WOE CHM) TAD CUTAN 





PIPE or 
PIPELESS 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 





All cast iron construction—self cleaning 
radiator—easy to operate—use any 
kind of fuel—fully guaranteed 
These furnaces made by one of the oldest, largest 
and best known successful furnace manufacturers in 
the United States. Write for Illustrated Circular 
and our Exceptional Low Price Offer. 


SUNRAY FURNACE Co, 
106 LINCOLN ST. AKRON, OHIO 


IWAN POST HOLE & WELL AUGER 


Most easily operated and fastest earth auger made, 
See your hardware or implement dealer. Look for 
- IWAN BROS. on han- 
die casting. Not sold 















Dependable 
Merchandise 
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booklet on posthole dig; ,bay knives, barn scrapers, 
ete. IWAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, ind. 
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Bethiehem, . You, too, can save. 
w the Fi . Writefor F 

Sataioe’ of tty iawn Pence. 
LMAN BROS, Dept.2ogMUNCIE, IND. 
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“For Better Heating 


NDES FURNAC 


The Andes 3-Pipe 


Warm Air Furnace 


has a patented clean-out that never rusts 
out or sticks fast and is casily removed 
with the shaker. This is only one of its 
many exclusive advantages. 


Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the 
and Combination Ranges and 1- 


Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 














with SOLVAY 


There's 

oThis bevel 
is fine 

makes aa 


e very first season 


no years of waiting when you use 
PULVERIZED LIMESTONE. 
o_o PULVERIZED Limestone 
t 


and three or 


four years thereafter. Fields must be sweet to give 


bumper crops and SOLVAY makes 
—brings the  : 


caustic, easy to 


Ma 
SOLVA YP Lime —frel Write 


profits. Economical, safe, non- 
andle, in 100 Ib. bags or in bulk. 
Place your order early for prompt shipment. 

interesting facts are in the 


them sweet, 


ahs 


eu 
IMESTON 


today. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Wrecks Every Day 





trained mec needed. 
8 weeks. Write for special rate with 
Board Paid. 


and 
ence Two Big Schools, address nearest. 


McSweeny Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


McSweeny Bidg. 
Dept. 227 CLEVELAND, @. 





TREES AND PLANTS 
Thousands of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, Barberry, 
Privet, etc. Highest 

i Large assortment. 


quality direct to you at materially 
reduced prices. 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. ; 








This offer is limited--write at | 


McSweeny A*}%,Trsctor Schools 


NOW! New Low Engine Prices 


@month fora few months 
easy toown thefamous 
WITTE Ex-., 


e, Distillate or 
Gas, Equipped with celebrated Troublepreof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and t to op- 
Se eee ome Bien nteae HP alice 
FREE BIG NEW Scis direct from £ , 
ENGINE BOOK 


lactory eo yee on 
HINETY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
@ngine book—sent absolutely Free. No obli 


Write today for my new illastrated 
igatien to 
wot nn ENGINE WORKS 
Buliaing, 













you. 
“-#- NSAS CITY, MO. 
= « PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NONDAGA COUNTY was awarded 

first prize in the annual farm 
bureau contest at the State Fair, for the 
best representation of each respective 
county’s agricultural resources. The 
ten highest, as rated by the judges, were: 
Onondaga, Seneca, Tompkins, Cayuga, 
Cattaraugus, Fulton, Clinton, Madison, 
Niagara and Sullivan. 


Farmers’ Standard Carbide Com- 
mittee Meeting Postponed 
T= meeting of the committee ap- 

pointed to investigate the affairs 
of the Farmers’ Standard Carbide Co., 
scheduled for September 6th, has been ad- 
journed to September 20th. Our attorneys 
who have been investigating this, advise 
us that they are informed a notice for a 
regular stockholders’ meeting will be 
sent out for that date, and that this 
notice will ask for authority to sell or 
mortgage the property. It possible 
that some report in connection with the 
proposed reorganization will be pre- 
sented at this meeting. In view of the 
exceedingly large capitalization of this 
company and the great amount of stock 
outstanding, the reorganization will not 
be an easy problem, and careful con- 
sideration must be given to any proposed 
plan. Apparently, the committee 
making a conscientious effort to serve 
the best interest of stockholders, but 
before the plan is presented, it is im- 
possible to state whether it is for the 
stockholders’ best interest to accept. 
Our attorneys believe that no hasty action 
| should be taken and that the STOCK- 
| HOLDERS SHOULD NOT CONSENT 
TO ANYTHING until they have been 
fully advised as to all the facts. A further 
report will be given after the meeting of 
| September 20. 
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| 
| Western New York Fruit Cooper- 
ative Reorganization: Peet 
Resigns 


HE Western New York Fruit Growers’ 


Cooperative Packing Association is 
| in the process of reorganization, both as to 
management and policy. The outstand- 
ing changes are the discontinuance of the 
operating department, the substitution 
of Government inspection for association 
inspection and the reduction of overhead. 

The discontinuance of the operating 
department means the resignation of 
Nelson R. Peet, general manager of the 
entire association and one of its organizers, 
as well as the resignation of R. W. Reese, 
manager of that department. Mr. Peet 
is succeeded by W. J. Hall of Lockport, 
president of the association, who will 
take temporary charge. L. E. Water of 
the Chicago office of the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers, has been made 
sales manager. 








New York Guernsey Breeders 
Appoint Business Manager 


J. H. RIKERT of Schultzville, 

. Dutchess County, N. Y., has been 

appointed business manager for the New 

York State Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 

tion, Inc., with office at 302 Fayette 
Park Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Rikert was born and reared on a 
general dairy farm in Dutchess County. 
In college he specialized in Animal Hus- 
bandry. During his senior year he was 
student instructor in Animal Husbandry 
and also had charge of two classes of short 
course students. In the fall of 1920 he 
won both silver prizes in judging horses 


and cows at the State Fair. 


Veteran Driver Killed at State 
Fair 
4 a opening of the trotting program 
at the New York State Fair was 
marred by a fatal accident on Monday in 
which Tommy Hines, veteran driver, lost 


his life. The fatality occurred in the second 
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heat of the 2:05 trot, when Bonnie Dell 
the horse that Mr. Hines was driy; 
collided with Tommy Murphy’s 
the Great. Hines was thrown from 
sulky, fracturing his skull. He died gs 
he was being lifted into the ambulance 
Although Mr. Murphy was bruised and 
shaken up in the accident, nevertheless 
he returned to the track to drive in the 
third heat, winning the heat with Clydethe 
Great. The honors of the race went tp 
Walter, Sterling, a black gelding, drives 
by Stokes, winner of the first two heats 
The feature of the opening day’s races 
was the appearance of Tommy M . 
a Syracuse man, who is the outstanding 
winner of the season. Mr, Murphy wog 
the first race of the day with Hope Friseo, 


Vegetable Growers to Meet 
at Louisville, Ky. 
A NUMBER of New York vegetable 
growers are planning to make the 
trip to Louisville, Ky., during the week of 
September 15, to attend the annual 
convention of the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association of America, which is to take 
place in that city. The program is being 
shaped to interest growers in all sections 
of the country, and it is expected that the 
attendance from the South and West will 
be especially strong, thus affording New 
Yorkers a chance to learn how the other 
fellow does it. Special sectional meetings 
will be devoted to greenhouse operations, 
crops for shipment and other phases of 
the business. A tour of greenhouses and 
gardens is planned for one of the days. 
Detailed program may be had by address- 
ing the local convention committee, 
220 S. First Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
—Pau Work. 


New York County Notes 

Jefferson County.—Rain and more 
rain. Farmers who were planning on 
threshing from the lot are not getting 
along very fast. Grain is rather light 
with plenty of straw, and many fields were 
struck with rust. Corn is coming on 
especially well, many fields having stalks 
measuring 10 to 15 feet and well eared. 
Sweet corn is also a big crop. There is 
promise of an advance of price in milk, 
which is surely good news. But there 
will be kc ss milk, no doubt, for farmers 
cannot ailord to pay for the advanced 
price in feed, especially tenants, and s0 
they will mal:c what milk they can on the 
feed they can produce on their farms. 
But with gocd sweet ensilage, alfalfa hay, 
and many are raising more of this valuable 
feed each year, ground oats with a little 
bran and oil meal for the grain ration, 
they can get safely through the winter, 
as there will be nothing to buy but the oil 
meal and bran. While this may not bea 
scientific ration, we can prove it is satis 
factory from experience. The poultry- 
raisers are beginning to wonder what the 
prices are going to be for Thanksgiving. 
There seems to be a good crop of duck 
turkeys and chickens. The holiday pre 
last year was such a disappointment many 
are anxious to know where they are this 
year. Skunks, foxes, crows and haw 
have taken their toll. Eggs are 35 to 4% 
butter 47 to 50c, veal around 10c, 
calves $5, and scarce, owing to ill-health— 
Mrs. C. J. D. 

Schenectady County.—The weather@ 
this section is very disagreeable 
farmers cannot get their grain th 
Butter is bringing 35c, eggs 40c, oats 68¢, 
buckwheat $1, hay from $14 to $18 a toa 
calves 16c dressed. Farmers in this # 
tion have started to press their hay 
J. W.G. 

Erie County.—Haying is about all 
over. It made a good crop. Harvestiig 
is practically all done. Oats turned ott 
particularly well. Corn is coming @ 
nicely. Early potatoes are good. 
experienced a light frost on the 4th of 
September. Eggs are bringing #¢ * 
dozen, broilers 20c a pound.—A. C. 
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LL of my life I 
f% have been in- 
tensely interested in the farmers’ problem 
of trying to make a living by producing 
milk. I suppose this interest has been 
caused by association with cows directly 
or indirectly since the time I can remem- 
ber anything, and I suppose it is the 
reason why I cannot talk with farmers for 
even a few minutes without the subject 
drifting around to dairying and to the 
prices—past, present and future—for 
milk. 

In recent weeks I have had many 
opportunities to visit with farmer friends 
in communities in different parts of this 
great New York milk-shed. As usual, the 
subject that is uppermost in all minds is 
the outlook for dairying. In one of these 
conversations, a few days ago, an old 
friend reminded me of that momentous 
fight in 1916 between the dairymen of this 
section and the dealers, the first big milk 
strike, and of the fact that he and I had 
worked together for the common cause. 
I remarked that a good deal of water had 
gone under the bridge in the milk business 
since 1916. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and a lot of milk 
has gone over the dam.” 


Cows Are Increasing 


In the discussion which followed with 
this little group, I reminded them that 
there had been a six per cent. increase in 
dairy cows in the country during the last 
year, that there had been a larger increase 
in other countries which are able to ship 
their dairy by-products into our markets, 
and that as I saw it, there could not be 
much help for better prices until some 
method was found for cutting down 
production. 

“That’s all right,” answered the 
farmer, “but we have to get hold of just 
about so much money to keep a-going at 
all, so when prices go down we are sort of 
forced to increase the production in order 
to get as much money as we had before.” 

I can see some point to this argument, 
but I tried to point out if such a practice 
were followed out to its logical conclusion, 
farmers would drive one another out of 
business. 

“What is the answer?” someone then 
inquired. “Or isn’t there any answer?” 

1 am very frank in my reply to this 
question, and I am very frank here, in 
saying that for a lot of men the situation 
ishopeless. There is no answer. I believe 
that for the men who have succeeded in 
the past in securing a very poor living out 
of scrub cows, and who are not willing to 
inject some better business methods in the 
conduct of their dairies, there is nothing 
but trouble, disappointment and ruin 
ahead. Lest I leave a too pessimistic 
feeling, let me hasten to add that there is 
as much, or more, hope for the dairyman 
who is willing to make a real business out 
of producing milk as there ever was. 


Consumption Not Increasing Fast 
Enough 


Increased consumption will help some, 
and consumption is increasing, although it 
will have setbacks now and then when 

td times come in the cities. Speaking 
generally, people have a better liking and 
appreciation for milk as a food than they 
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The Dairy Outlook 


A Suggestion for Making It a Little Brighter 
By E. R. EASTMAN 


have ever had be. 
fore. Children in the, 
schools—thanks to such efforts as those 
of the Dairymen’s League in teaching the 
children to drink milk—are learning its 
value and will be big milk consumers all 
of their lives. Increasing consumption 
will always help the dairymen in this 
territory also because they are near 
enough to ship fluid milk to the big city. 


Problem Must be Solved at Home 


But more consumption is not the real 
answer to the problem. It will not come 
fast enough to keep up with production, 
nor will cooperation and better sales 
entirely answer the problem. Organiza- 
tion and better selling will help a lot, but 
the best selling system in the world can- 
not sell a market more than that market 
wants. The real answer must be made by 
the dairymen themselves and more and 
more of them are coming to realize that 
the problem of making a living out of 
milk must be solved right at home. 

THE COSTS OF PRODUCTION 
MUST BE KEPT DOWN. I repeat 
what I have said several times lately, and 
what I have come to believe absolutely, 
that the day is forever gone when the 
dairyman with poor cows and careless 
methods can hope to make even a poor 
living. 

The biggest answer to the problem of 
more money for milk lies in keeping a 
smaller dairy but a much better one, and 
with much better feeding methods. Grain 
is too high, and it always will be, to feed 
at all to poor producers, or even to feed to 
good cows, without the dairyman being 
absolutely sure that the grain is the right 
mixture and in right amounts for each 
cow. He cannot be sure of this without 
weighing both milk and feed and keeping 
at least some simple records. 

That this solution is right, however 
much you may disagree with it, I can 
prove by giving the names of men who 
are making money from milk, even with 
the poor prices that are prevailing and 
have prevailed in recent months. You all 
know a few such men. 


Poorer-Than-Average Cows Cause 
Surplus 


It is not the good cows or even the 
average cows that cause the great milk 
surplus and keep down the prices. It is 
the poor ones giving four thousand 
pounds or less of milk a year that are a 
curse to their owners and to every other 
dairyman in the business. These cows 
cannot be gotten rid of all at once, nor 
are they in the majority in every dairy. 
But there are mighty few dairies where 
there are not at least one to five such 
cows present. The strange thing about it 
is that the farmer himself in his heart 
knows that he owns at least one such cow, 
but in the pressure of work and with the 
habit which all of us have to procrasti- 
nate, he keeps her around year after year, 
while she eats her head off, decreases his 
profit, and increases the surplus problem 
for all. 
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Most practical and economical barn ever de- 
signed. Price includes all lumber and sash 
complete. Also 29 x 80 at $279; 29 x 110 
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is near Trenton, New Jersey. Our sales offices 
ber yards open every day Inciudin c 
idays. Come out any day. Pick out your material on 
the spot—or send list of materials 


low prices! 


Camp Meade Salvage Co. 


Address: Camp Meade, Maryland 


or Camp Dix Salvage Co. 


Address: Wrightstown, New Jersey 


*1,000,000 L 


Largest stocks of good quali 

at Bargain Prices! From gigantic 

clean, dry—JUST AS GOOD A E 

2x4, 2x6, 2x8, etc.; flooring, dro 

list of materials for any _ 
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Extremely popular design, 3 or 4 rooms and 
bath. Large porch. Price includes all lumber, 
doors and sash. Many other house d 
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$ BUYS THIS 12x25 
75 POULTRY HOUSE 


A standard poultry housedesign. Price includes all lum- 
d doors, also material for roosts and nests. 
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Meade is near Baltimore, Maryland. Cam 
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Buys the Lumber 
for this 36x40 Barn 


FREE 
PLANS 


H # al 


UMBER SALE! 


ty Yellow Pine lumber in the East 
amp Meade and Camp Dix, all sound, 
W, We have all sizes and varieties needed to build; 
P siding, sheathing, etc. We give free blueprints and 
ing in this advertisement on request. 15,000 sa’ 

rantee of Satisfaction to every customer. 








ied cus- 





SAVE '3 TO 4 


ON YOUR BUILDING 


Write us size and kind of building you want, 
or send list of material and our 
pert estimators will figure complete cost. Our 
prices will save you from $250 to $400 on 
an average building. 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE 


We ship as far as 700 miles and still save 
our customers big money. Write us for lum 

sum delivered prices on any bill of material 
to any point. Motor truck deliveries right t 

your premises if you live within 100 miles o 

either Camp. 














6-LIGHT SASH (4A 
Size 34 x 3414” 

Regular $1.75value. C 

All sound, no better 


FURNACES 


Worth Over 
$120 New 














2 x 50 poultry house, same design, for $135, 


COME TO THE CAMPS! 


We urge everyone to come to Camp Meade or Camp 
d select his own materials. 





ed, for our 
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CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO., 
Camp Meade, Maryland, or 
CAMP DIX SALVAGE CO., { 


ept. AA-30. { 


Wrightstown, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part, 
send your catalog. 


















In the September 6th issue of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, I proposed a simple plan 
whereby we might begin to get rid of some | 
of these cows and actually profit by the 

(Continued on page 200) 



































Can you pick out a good cow? These boys are learning how to do it at the New 
York State School of Agriculture at Cobleskill. Of course, the only way to really 
know is to use a pair of scales and the Babcock Test. 

_ you are buying cows, so you have to depend on “‘the points of a producer.” 








But you can’t use these when 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
96 RIVER ST. 
YORK 


THE GREEN MFG. Co. 
OGDENSBURG 
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HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 


SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross, All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.O.D, 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 














Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


APY ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
r insertion is $1 per week 

initial, abbreviation and whole ~~~ including name and 
. ¥." counts as eleven 


The minimum charge 

Count as one word eac 

address bus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. 
words. 


Main 8t., 


Mount Morris, 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American AcricuLturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising 
New York City, not later than the -y- ~~ 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same sch 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
to date of issue 


orders must reach our 
previous 
rause of 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order 4 _ me --. your 


order 

















EGGS AND POULTRY DOGS AND PET STOCK 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS ready for HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS ct 
shipment from eight weeks to six months old ‘rial c rome Ck W atic Th 
Al ad a - - ~ Sat he — OLIN Trial catalogue. BECK. W 14, Herrick, Il 
HOPKINSON, South Columbia, N THOROBRED COLLIE _ puppies, males, 
WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, pullets mores females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM, 


mammoth Pekin ducks, LAURA DECKER 
Stanfordville, N. Y 
FOR SALE—White 
White Cornix Pigeons, $2 a pair 
MAN, Alfred Station, N. ¥ 
BLACK GIANT 
May at $2: cockerels 





Pekin ducks, $3 a pair 
H. P. SHER- 


hatched Ist of 


also 


PULLETS 
at $3.50: 





a limited | 





Bally, Pa. 

~ “tr - a haired kittens of pure bred 
stock. grown pets, male or female. 
ORRIN i DIC KEY, Belfast, Maine. 

SALE EXCHANGE— Registered English 


setter, three years, broken, $75; three 8 months 
Airedale bitches eligible, $10; ‘Airedale, Coon- 












































number of Park and Ringlet Barred Rock pullets | hound cross females, $5 Want shot s. higt 
hatched March 25th at $1.50. F.O.B. Marathon | Bmw RN is od 
M. C. BEECHER, Marathon, N. Y iene eee pistol. LUTHER FALKEY, 
“ATTIF FOR SALE—St. Bernard puppies, perfect 
. CATTLE markings, faithful companions tnd protectors of 
FOR SALE—Fifty fresh cows and springers; | children, reliable watch dogs. EXCELSIOR 
Gone, Holsteins and, Guernseys Carloads a| KENNELS, Waterloo, N. Y¥ 
“ialt One to t ee carloads always ) 
hand. ¥. 0. STOWELL. Richland, N.Y. |. COLLIE PUPPIES—“ The Intelligent Kind.” 
GRADE CATTLE 7. SS — Purebred. Shipped on gperevel Females, $6. 
to 250 ae ee ve pee | Also Airedales. WM. KETCH, Cohocton, 
150 to 250 head always on hand Fresh and|j~ y 
forward sprir gers and first and second calf 
heifers. E. L. FOOTE, Hobart FOR SALE. Pedigreed Pointer Pup ppies 
MAY ROSE Registered Guernsey heifers | Write for ee _and prices. FRA 
for sale, 10 months to 2 yrs. old Accredited | DURKIN, Waterloo, 
herd. JAMES P. RISLER, Stockton, N. J 
SHEEP REAL ESTATE 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS. Yearling rams for MR. FARM BUYER. Good farms for sale. 


sale, bred from the best stock in 


are right in every way 





Estate of ARTHUR 8 
DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y 
RAMBOLCILLET., Dorset, Cotswold, Cheviot 
and Delaine Rams, best of breeding 


and indi- 
uare deal i 


viduality. Our motto a s¢ 
nterlaken 


TOWNSEND AND SONS es Be 








SWINE 
FOR SALE—Large type Poland-China pigs 
and service boars bred from 1000-pound 
ancestors. Farmers’ prices R. F. SEELEY 
Waterloo, N. Y 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Number one, number 





HAY AND STRAW 
two timothy, light and heavy clover mixed 
alfalfa, wheat, oat and rye straw and baled 
shavings Ask for delivered prices. Thirty 
years in the poe ss right in our home town 
SAMUEL DEL Pine Plains, N. Y 

ORDER Soi for planting time. Low 
prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies All 
colors. All bloom next spring. 3 for $1.00. 12 
for $3.00. R.1. GIBBONS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 





HONOR WHEAT SEED—College Inspected 
White, beardless, heavy yielding. Improved 
selection from Dawson's Golden Chaff. JONES 
& WILSON, Hall h 


T BELIEVE 





these wonderful strawberries 


will bring greatest profits in garden, market 
and plant trade. Bliss, highest quality; Bo- 
quet, greatest producer; Beacon, best early. 


—_. fall setting 
dolls Post paid 
FIED PLANT FARM 


dozen, dollar: hundred 
Circular free ‘ER 
Macedon, N 


five 
TI- 








RHUBARB ROOTS. 50c per dozen; $2.50 
per 100; $20 per 1000; Asparagus roots, $1.50 
per 100. BASIL PERRY. Georgetown, Del 

EVERBEARING strawberry plants, $2 per 


100; $15 per 1000 Plants set out this fall will 
bear a full « ‘Trop of strawberries next summer 
BASIL pee Y, Georgetown, Del 





America that | 


central New York State 


acre 
no taxes, 
should be worth $50 


same value. 


IRVING 
N. ¥. 


Equipped, with small yment down on easy 
terms. Reason selling, old age, sickness. Estates 
settled up, ete. Let me submit your offer to 
Owners. Tell your wants to C. M. DOUGLAS, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 

For sizes, descriptions, 

price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


RICH AGRICULTURE LAND, $2.50 per 
All tillable; best climate; good markets; 
Join our colony. Secure land that 

per acre in 10 years. 
BOLIVA COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION, 
Portiand, Ore. 


FOR TRADE—5 acre improved farm on 
Lake City Highway for northern property of 
OWNER, Box 810, Jacksonville, 











Fla 
DIVIDING arge Georgia Plantation into 
fos ar 





Farms. Pay m from one-third crops 
raised If you want particulars address 
PAGE, 16 State Street, Rochester 





WANTED to rent or buy—Farm on good 


road near high school wath small payment down. 
BOX 88, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 








MONEY RTS DAIRY FARM— 


Located in center of the best dairy section of 


New York State. On improved road, one mile 


from village and six miles from city of 100,000 
inhabitants. 
soil; 
tractor. 
roof basement barn, 40 x 60, 
buildings. 
lights in buildings 
heavy team, all farm machinery spcading 
son tractor and plows, Sharples Milker. All 
$14,000, $8,500 cash, 


Farm consists of 96 acres, alfalfa 
acres woods, balance worked with 
Modern ten room house. New hip 
and six other 
Running water at barn, electric 
Included are 16 cows, one 
Ford- 
crops. 
mA pee. 


five 


balance on 5 % 


Address A. E. MANNING, Sauquoit 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR 8 One car of clean Timothy Hay. 
C.F. HOL DEN Union City, Pa 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 








FOR SALE Boomer and Boschert knuckle- 
power press, reversible platform for 48-inch 
racks, in running order, good as new for $300 
cash: also 2 or 3 hundred used Cider Barrels 
$2 and $3 each. JAY CARPENTER, 835 Cliff 
t., Ithaca, N. Y 
CORN BAARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 


and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
Testimonials and catalog. FREE showing pic- 
ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER 
CoO., Salina, Kansas 

FAIRBANKS MORSE 3 and 1‘5 H.P 
Z engines at $45 and $25. Have electricity. 
SPRINGDALE FARM, Rummerfield, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MEN'S SHIRTS. 











Easy tosell. Big demand 





hunting strain. 
on request. 
Ohio 


60 CHEMICAL Indoor Toilet Outfits, regular 


price $12.50, only $6.50 each. Satisfaction 
kuaranteed.) IDEAL CLOSET CO., Seneca 
Falls ‘ 





FERRETS—White or brown from a great 
Prices very reasonable. Catalog 
RALPH J. WOOD, New London, 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, 5 Ibs., 


$1.75; 10 Ibs... $3.00; 20 Ibs., $5.25. Smoking, 
5 Ibs.; $1.25; 10 lbs., $2.00; 20 Ibs., $3.50 Pipe 
free Money back if not satisfied. ALBERT 
| P. FORD, Paducah, Ky. 








’ 

(Continued from page 188) 
to the producers. By cooperation we are 
able to finance and conduct a publication 
which keeps our members constantly in- 
| formed of market conditions and also 
| furnishes us a medium through which we 
can give advice to producers regarding 
production problems that help producers 
in keeping down costs. 

Cooperation also gives us the means of 
studying and interpreting the laws of 
supply and demand, in order that we can 
obey these laws, and thereby receive their 
blessings and escape many of the punish- 
ments. We believe that the laws of supply 
and demand must be enforced as well as 
any other laws, and an organization of 
producers of any commodity is the agency 
which should obey and enforce the laws of 
supply and demand in that commodity. 

We consider that we are also charged 
with another great responsibility which is 
to see that the members of our Association 
receive payments for their milk at all 
times. Previous to the use of our contract 
system, there were in the industry many 
milk distributors who were either dis- 
honest or inefficient, and asa result of their 
existence, dairy farmers in our State were 
in constant danger of suffering losses 
through dealers who did not pay their 
bills. By cooperation we have been able 
to eliminate this class of dealers from the 
industry, and up to the present time not a 
dollar has been lost by a member of our 
Association whose milk we have sold 
under contract. 

Cooperation for us has developed a 
more friendly relationship among pro- 
ducers in our rural communities, by the 
elinination of jealousies and _ill-feeling 
among farmers, than has ever existed. 
Much of the strife and competition for a 
market has been relieved by placing 
farmers on a basis of equality in the sale 
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Why Connecticut Dairymen Believe in” 
Cooperation 





of their products, at the same time 
developing for them opportunities for 
success by individual efficiency in the 
management of their herds and the 
duction of crops for the fulfillment of their 
contracts, which they have voluntarily 
entered into. 

By cooperation we have been able to 
obtain funds which we use in adv ert 
the food value of milk and in adver 
the quality of the milk which we produce. 
We know that good milk is the mogt 
necessary, most valuable and most 
economical food that is consumed by the 
human race. We know that the consum. 
ing public are not using enough of this 
important food for their own welfare. We 
feel that milk producers and distributors 
are largely responsible for the under. 
consumption of dairy products, and 
Connecticut milk producers who ar 
affiliated with our organization ar 
endeavoring to fulfill their obligation to 
the public through our advertising and 
educational program. 

We have also learned by experience 
and observation that cooperative market. 
ing can be of little value to the producers 
of milk unless the responsibility of market. 
ing milk in a given area or market is con- 
centrated into a single, efficient and purely 
cooperative organization. Competition 
between groups of milk producers in any 
market brings waste, inefficiency and 
discontent with unnecessary losses to 
producers and distributors and brings no 
ultimate gain to consumers. 

Cooperative marketing has accom- 
plished so much for Connecticut dairy 
farmers that there are no logical argu- 
ments against it and there is little if any 
danger of the Connecticut dairyman ever 

going back to the ruinous conditions that 
threatened the agriculture of Connecticut 
seven years ago. 





How One Boy Changed His Mind 


(Continued from page 189) 


The director and I feel that financing the 
Loy is not ‘a difficult problem. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. The di- 
rector and I both worked our way through 
college. I don’t know about him, but 
I started with $35.00 and came out square 
with the world. A good many boys at- 
tend the State schools and work enough 
to pay most or all of their expenses. The 
director and his staff are anxious to, and 
do help the boys find work in the town or 
on the school farm. Another great ad- 
vantage in the State school is that the 
boys are actually at school only six 
months of each year, beginning in October 
and ending in April. For the period 
April to October, they work on the home 
farm or for wages on another farm selected 
or approved by the director. In this 
way, you see, you would have Henry’s 
help for the growing season. 

“That sounds pretty good, don’t it, 
dad?” said Henry as he reached for the 
catalog which the director was holding 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





56 cell, 
condition, cost 
farmers note! 


UNUSUAL OFFER—Delco Light Battery, 
160 ampere hours, 112 volt, in excellent 
$600, asking $250. New Jersey 
Write BOX 450, Caldwell, N. J.; 





or call at Amitage Estate. experienced farmer, desires permanent ition 

LATESTS SANITARY MILK TICK- | on up to date general or dairy farm. ustler. 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. | State terms first letter. Box 334, AMERICAN 
Send for samples. TRAV ERS BROTHERS. | Acriccttvrist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass City. 


SITUATION—As superintendent of dairy 
a, near high school, good references. JAMES 
N. SIMMS, Ellicottville, N. Y. 


MARRIED MAN, 35 yrs. old; 





American ; 





in 
W. A. WITHRO 


ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
car lots, inspection allowed, ready now. 
V. Syracuse, New York 





everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Undersell 

stores. Complete line. Exclusive patterns INTRODUCING FLY OIL—Guaranteed to 
Free Samples CHICAGO SHIRT MANLU- | kill flies and not taint milk, $4.75 for six Gallons. 
FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 222,/$9 per dozen, remainder of season. N. 
Chicago. BROWN, Lafargeville, N. Y. 





AGENTS mae 
Write to RUSSEL 


AGENTS. $10 


money selling spark plugs 
L DINGER, Melvina, Wis 
orders for 





daily, writing 





House Dresses. We deliver and collect. Sam- 
ple dress and complete outfit sent C. O. D. for 
$1.10. Write for catalog. ECONOMY SALES 
CO., Dept. 162, Boston, Mass 

WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales 
Your money’s worth every time. ATCH- 


— 
aken, N. 


BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25c 
D eens paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter- 





use. 
75 cash, which is below cost 
fully guaranteed a 3 





WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


Write or call 
N. ¥ 


FOR SALE Wave twelve brand new May- 


tag Power Washing Machines on hand and am 
giving wu 
with % 
cooled, mownted ¢ under tub and 
washer and wringer. Built es 


agen Machines are equipped 
PP. Soecline enah engine, battery type, air 
to run 

liy for farm 
Will sell for 
"Bach machine 
ve conieceny services. 
T D. FONDA, Fonda, 


Present retail price $100 


. 








GIRL desires position at light house work. 
BOX 119, Esperance, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners, 
$150; later, $250: later as conductors, engineers, 
$300-$400 monthly (which ition?). RAIL- 
Ww ff ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 








A MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, S—17 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary. write MR. 
OZMENT, 258 St. uis, Mo.,. immediately. 


PRINTING 
150 NOTEHEADS. Pw white envelo 











ted and mailed, $1. a -» print 
. SUNCO, Mobawic New York. 





toward him and pointing to a picture of 
the basket ball team that had not been 
defeated the previous season.” 

“Tl leave this catalog with you,” an- 
nounced the director, as we picked up our 
brief cases. ‘“‘We would like to enroll 
you, Henry. I know that you would 
never regret it. We hear grown men re 
gretting many things they have done, but 
did you ever hear of one regretting that 
he had gone to school too long? I hope, 
Mr. Wilkinson, that you and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son will think the matter over carefully. 
We feel that farm boys like Henry ought 
to think twice before deciding to cast 
aside all the valuable farm experience 
which they have had up to the age of 
17, to get into a city occupation. Present 
indications seem to point to a condition 
in the near future when farmers will be 
better off and the average workers in 
city will be less well off. We're interested 
in helping Henry help himself.” 

“Quite right,” I said as we shook their 
hands in parting, “‘the question of choos 
ing a vocation is one that each one must 
decide for himself. It is one of the most 
difficult problems a young man faces, for 
his future success and happiness hinge 
in a real sense on a wise choice. If Henry 
finally makes up his mind that he wants 
to follow a farming occupation, he can't 
afford not to get ready for it.’ 

As we stepped into the flivver and 
started down the drive, the director 
stopped long enough to suggest, ** Harold 
Sanderson, over the other side of town, 
has already sent in his application for 
this fall. You fellows might find it 
your advantage to room together in case 
you should decide to come. 

“Thanks for calling,” shouted Mr 
Wilkinson as we drove on, “ drop a 
again when you're over this way. 


The last week in August the director 
received Henry’s application with a lettet 
asking him to help him get a job to 
part of his expenses. 
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y* ADA—the word means a drove of 
cows—was well named. The rail- 
oad came streaking from the mountains 
that were so far and seemed so near, four 
parallel! ribbons of steel stretching for 
mile after mile through a desolation of 
sage and alkali. Over it roared or rattled, 
according to speed and importance, 
freight, local, and limited; refrigerator 
ears packed with California fruit; stock 
ears filled with thirsty, lowing animals: 
box cars with mixed merchandise; pas- 
senger cars with mixed humanity; sleep- 
ing-cars and diners and observation cars 
eccupied by lordly tourists gazing apa- 
thetically at the leagues of gray sage 


sea. 

At Vacada the depot was a shack beside 
a water-tank and freight shed, of far less 
commercial importance than the corrals 
and loading chutes that made the place a 
shipping point fairly well known to stock- 
yard dealers. Straggling out upon the 
plain were lowly buildings forming an 
irregular street: a general store, two black- 
smiths, a garage and gagoline station. 
Four saloons, now fallen on evil days, two 
of them abandoned, the others selling 
soft drinks ostentatiously and fiery 
stimulants surreptitiously. A restau- 
rant, with a laundry tacked on to it as 
lean-to—cooking and cleansing both at- 
tended to by Chinese. A dozen un- 

inted edifices that might be called 
cen but never homes. Half as many 
Mexican hovels, picturesque and dirty. 
And a cemetery. 

The population of Vacada seldom 
varied; it was sufficient for the needs of 
the place, or vice versa, as you prefer it. 
The graveyard, with its sunbaked, 
cracking mounds and unpainted, splinter- 
ing headboards, grew slowly, the census 
of the dead gradually outstripping the 
roll of the living. Vacada, under the 
glare of the pitiless sun by day, swept 
sometimes by dust storm and cloud- 
break, beneath the steely stars and 
burnished moon by night, siestaed and 
slumbered, awakening only when the 
ranch riders came charging in with pay- 
checks to cash and spend, or driving 
steers for shipment. 

Then the saloons took on temporary, 
fictitious gaiety. The whine of fiddles 
filtered through the walls; frowsy dance- 
hall girls appeared upon the floor of El 
Solaz, and Juan Mandigo openly sold his 
hooch at bootleg prices under the patron- 
age of “Bluff” Furniss, who also “en- 
tertained”” at draw and stud poker upon 
such occasions. Furniss, of the hail- 
fellow-well-met variety, looked at from 
his own standpoint, had a nickname well 


bestowed. He was suspected of being 
interested in the sale of steers with un- 
certain brands and pedigrees, but the 
shafts of suspicion glariced from the 
shield of the star he wore below his 


buckle, tribute of political 
the badge of a deputy sheriff. 


suspender 
chicanery : 


HERE was a group at the unfenced 

cemetery. The Bee Parson, gaunt 
With the sickness that had sent him West 
too weak to assume a charge, seeking to 
Make a living by the sale of sage-honey, 
dad in faded khaki, the dignity of his 
telinquished calling apparent in voice and 
action. Bluff Furniss, present at every 
affair of public importance. A quartette 
of dance-hall girls, wearing their soberest 
attire, in a group by themselves. A 
wore of listless spectators, they could 
hot be called mourners, save for a sob or 
two from the Magdalens, prone to sur- 
face emotions. Four sweating coffin. 
earers. A Mexican grave-digger. A 
girl, hardly a woman, certainly in her late 
teens, clad in makeshift black, sun- 
bonneted in black, her pale face framed 
im the frill like a cameo carved from onyx. 
She was as sweet and fair as the sand- 
lilies that bloom amid the sage, but the 
regular features were set in a mask, less 
Stamped for grief than for despair and 
Utter loneliness. Back of the hideous 
Sinbonnet a plait of pale gold hair 
reached to her waist, burnished by the 
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The Girl at Vacada—sy 7. Amn Dunn » 


sun. Upon her the beady bull eyes of 
Furniss were focused greedily. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life—” 

The voice of the Bee Parson was 
husky but eloquent with promise. In 
his faded eyes burned the fire of belief. 
For the moment he was no longer the 
tender of insects but the minister and 
prophet of things everlasting: The words 
seemed to echo in the silence and the 
cloudless vault of the blue heavens. 

A bee or two boomed through the sage, 
hovering above the untended graves, 
darting off to more auspicious harvesting. 
At a distance prairie dogs squatted on 
their mounds, curious but alert. The 
sexton leaned heavily upon his shovel, the 
onlookers stood inert and apathetic. 
Only the voice of the Bee Parson, speak- 
ing of Death and Life Eternal, held any- 
thing of hope. 


MILE away a man on horseback 
loped toward Vacada, short-cutting 
across the plain toward the windmills of 
the wells. The bay pony showed signs of 
travel—it had come thirty miles since 


much as urging her to wheel and approach 
the decapitated death, bringing her at 
‘length, shuddering in every muscle tense 
for flight, to gaze and snuff at the terror. 
The man slid from the saddle, ground- 
anchoring the mare with the reins. 

“There, lady-hawss, trouble’s all over, 
Some trouble! Nine buttons to that 
rattler an’ a dandy new skin. I’m 
needin’ that skin, Nellie Bly, for a fancy 
hatband. Best I’ve seen yet. You take 
it easy a bit; you've sure got it comin’ to 
you.” 

Squatting beside the snake, he trimmed 
the neck with his knife and stripped the 
skin from the firm, cream-colored flesh. 
The specimen was nearly five feet in full 
length and the skin showy with dark, 
greenish-black blotches vividly outlined 
with white upon a pinkish ground, the 
tail chalky white and banded with jet. 

“Salt you down when we hit town,” he 
said as he arranged the skin for traveling 
and remounted, The mare, patently 
relieved to be able to leave the vicinity, 
broke into a lope. The prairie dogs, that 
had summoned courage and curiosity 








Our New Story, An Exciting Western Tale 


“PR"HE Girl at Vacada,’’ which starts this week, is another 
of the short serial stories which have proven so popular 
with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers. It will be completed 


in three generous installments. 


Mr. Dunn sets his tale in 


the far southwest, still a primitive country where life is 
exciting and often dangerous, but full of color and romance. 
To all who like stories of adventure, as well as a clean love 
tale, we can heartily recommend “The Girl at Vacada.”’ 














sunrise—but there was a toss to its head 
and a springiness to its gait that bespoke 
spirit and gameness, The man rode as 
part of the beast. The lariat at his 
pommel was not needed to stamp him as 
a cowboy, a vaguero. Both were young, 
the bay mare rising six, the man midway 
between twenty and thirty; both seemed 
charged with a surplus vitality that 
defied the alkali dust clouding about 
them, the blaze of the sun and the dreary 
monotony of the scene. The mare 
curveted; the man sang in rollicking 
baritone: 
“Out of the sagebrush four cowboys came ridin’, 
‘our buckaroos who rode for Camp Ten 


An’ four better men never came out of hidin’, 
Bound for the An-nu-al Bust at Cheyenne.” 


Chaparejos were in his blanket-roll 
back of the saddle. He wore striped 
pants of gray above his high-heeled boots 
of soft leather, a vest of the same material 
as his shirt. His red and yellow bandanna 
was silk, his Stetson a costly broadrim 
worn with a slight cock that matched the 
general air of dare-devil efficiency that 
the pair suggested. His hair did not 
show beneath the Stetson, but his eyes 
were gray, his nose aquiline, his shaven 
lips humorous above a firm chin. 

‘The two entered a prairie dog city and 
the fawn-colored inhabitants scuttled and 
dived for safety. The horse did not 
break pace and the rider trusted it to 
keep out of the burrows, 


*There was Buck Jones from Texas an’ 
Slim W from nowhere 
An’ young Sammy Wilder from Lake, Idaho; 
With Baldy Jim Harder who hailed from Nevada; 
No better vagueros e’er forked a broncho 
Their saddles... ” 


T= bay .mare gave a sudden side- 
wise bound, ears back, eyes showing 
the rims, nostrils showing their crimson 
lining, muscles bunched. The man’s 
body swayed in graceful balance, his 
thighs welding to the leather. In mid- 
jump his arm moved; there was a blue 
glint from his gun; its muzzle spat pale 
yellow flame, and a headless rattlesnake, 
writhing on the dirt, attested his perfect 
coordination. Then he soothed the mare 
with word and neck-patting, coaxing ag 





during the skinning, bolted once more for 
cover, 


S the Bee Parson turned away from 
the grave his thin face suddenly 
grayed; a spasm came over his features, 
and a fit of coughing racked his lean 
frame. Two men jumped for him as he 
swayed and eased him to the ground, 
where he sat with head bowed on knees. 
For the moment he was on the threshold 
of death, of his own tomb as well as that 
of the man over whose body he had just 
read the burial service. 

The idle crowd gathered and were dis- 
missed by one of the coffin-bearers with a 
demand to give him air. They obeyed, 
trailing back to the street from the low 
hillside while the two assistants helped 
the stricken Bee Parson away in the 
direction of his own shack and apiary. 

‘The girl stood alone, one small fist set 
in the palm of her other hand, twisting 
and turning like a pestle in a mortar, her 
eyes vague, her attitude despairing. 
Bluff Furniss saw the rest leave, followed 
them a little way and then came back to 
the girl, treading softly on the alkali soil. 
The Mexican sexton had already swiftly 
shoveled back the loose, fine dirt, patting 
down the little mound where the random 
breeze was already fingering the friable 
stuff. 

The sound of Furniss’ voice startled the 
girl and she whirled round, anger and 
something of fear—the fear of a trapped 
animal—in the eyes that blazed darkly 
within the hood of her sun-bonnet. 

“What you figuring on, doing now, 
Alice?” : 

Contempt, blent with the fear and 
anger, forbade an answer. 

“Like I told you before, I can place you 
down to Mandigo’s. He don’t rightly 
need but four dancers, but he’ll do as [ 
say.” He eyed her narrowly,’ repressing 
a smile, 

“You know I'll not do anything as 
common as that,”’ she answered. 

“He didn’t leave you anything. If it 
hadn't been for me there wouldn't have 
been a coffin, or a grave.. Nor a thing to 
eat in the house, my girl, for the past 
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many weeks. Yore uncle died of the 
high cost of whisky, Alice. He spoiled 
himself drinking too much when it was 
cheap but he had to have it to live.” 

“He was all I had. His wife was my 
real aunt and they did what they could 
for me.” 

“Too bad she ain't alive.” The girl 
ignored the sneer as his eyes wandered to 
a weathered cross of poor carpentry, 
standing askew, on the arms the fading 
words: 


RUTH BOWMAN 
Beloved Wife Of 
HARVEY BOWMAN 
Died 19.. Age .. 


The figures were already obliterated. 

“ There’s nothing else for you todo, my 
girl,” Furniss continued. “I Tun this 
town an’ you know it. I come near 
runnin’ the county. You head in where 
it’s easy going or you'll find yourself up 
against it.”” 

She drew her slight form erect, quiver- 
ing under the insult of his manner, her 
tossed head throwing the sun-bonnet hood 
clear of her face. 

His face grew black with rage at her 
scorn. “You'll do what I say,” he 
snarled. 

Catching her wrists in his powerful 
grip, he flung his free arm about her and 
forced her to him, struggling futilely, 
though she fought like a wildcat. Sud- 
denly she bent and set her teeth into the 
back of his hand. Cursing, he released 
her wrists and clutched at her. Spurred 
by fear, the girl eluded him and started to 
run through the little cemetery, sobbing 
as she went, Furniss in hot pursuit. 

Racing down the far side of the slope, 
the girl in her flight had set the hill 
between them and sight of Vacada. 
Panting with alarm, hindering her own 
best efforts, she crossed the swale and 
essayed the opposing ascent. Her foot 
touched the unstable side of a prairie 
dog’s burrow; the soft earth gave way; 
her ankle twisted and she went down witl: 
a little cry of pain and apprehension. 
Just as Bluff Furniss came up and stooped 
to jerk her to her feet the cowboy on the 
bay mare came loping over the crest of 
the slope. 

A touch to the flanks and the mare 
broke into her full stride, halting with 
word and rein in her tracks, ten feet from 
the pair. Furniss looked up, ugly at the 
interference. The girl tried to rise and 
sank back again. The cowboy slid out 
of his saddle and came on with a swinging 
gait, his young face suddenly stern, the 
gray eyes cold, the smiling lips set. 

“Looks like a lil trouble,” he said. 
“That's my middle name, gettin’ rid of 
a . 

“There'll be enough if you don't 
vamose,” said Furniss, The cowboy 
laughed. 

“IT reckon the prairie’s free. Any- 
thing I can do for you, miss? This 
hombre bin makin’ you cry?” His quick 
sight had taken in the black dress of the 
girl, crosses and headboards silhouetted 
on the hilltop. He was not quite sure of 
the situation. He had seen what he 
fancied was the end of a pursuit as he had 
topped the rise, and he did not like the 
looks of Furniss. He had known others 
of his pattern before and he was far from 
a tenderfoot. The girl’s tears might be 
those of grief, but . . . 

She looked up at him, testing him with 
woman's instinct. She saw his stern 
young eyes soften, the lips relax for her. 

“T was running away from that brute,” 
she said simply. 

“Ah! The cowboy’s exclamation was 
one of quiet satisfaction. “Got no right 
to hold you, has he?” 

“No.” 

Furniss started to bluster, but the other 
stopped him. 

“I shot one snake this mawnin’,” he 
said in a careless tone that Furniss, him- 
self judge of men, recognized as a screen 
for purpose. “I skinned him, but he had 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Re-Upholstering 


pst fall when house cleaning time came 
around we were very much puzzled 
to know just what to do with an arm- 


| chair which, although its wood-work was 


in excellent condition, sadly needed 


| repairs to its upholstery. We first thought 








we would use cretonne but as this material 
is so easily soiled and requires so much 
laundering, we looked around for some- 
thing more serviceable and at the same 
time attractive. 

First, we considered the quality of the 
material. It must be something that 
would stand continual use and still not 
get shabby. We looked at a great many 
different kinds of upholstering goods and 
were about to give up in despair as the 
material that was really good looking 
and serviceable seemed quite beyond our 
reach, when the salesman showed us a 
manufactured material like leather, called 
fabrikoid. It came in a great range of 
and finishes, but the piece we 
finally selected was a rich brown, as this 
matched the other furniture in the room. 


( olors 


Use the Old Covering as a Pattern 


When dressing up our old chair, the 
old leather with which the cushions had 
been covered was removed, straightened 
out and used as a pattern so the new 
covering could be cut to fit properly. 
This was a very simple task, as the only 
thing we did was to recover the cushions 
for the back and one for the seat of the 
chair. The coverings for the chair cushions 
were cut somewhat rectangular in shape 
as the pillows are more long than wide. 
The covering was allowed to lap over the 
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A New Chair for an Old One 


Not Hard if Rightly Done—Fall Recipes 


back of the cushions for about six inches. 
This left a rectangular space on the 
back of the pillow uncovered, so we cut a 
piece of the fabrikoid two inches longer 
and wider than this space and tacked the 
corners in place so we would be sure that 
it would be exactly straight, then we 
turned the front part over the flat piece 
of material and sewed it in place witha 
coarse needle and heavy linen thread. 
To allow the corners to fit nicely, we cut 
a V-shaped piece out of each corner and 
lapped the goods, sewing the cut portions 
together. This left a slight fullness at 
the extreme corners which was gathered 
in and finished off with an ornamental 
button, 

The goods was so soft and pliable that 
it. folded and tucked nicely and the 
finished cushions are extremely good 
looking. We are finding it wearing well, 
too. 

The chair itself was given a coat of 
transparent varnish, and when it had 
dried thoroughly we put the newly 
covered cushions in place and behold, a 
beautiful new chair for father! It is a 
joy to the whole family, too, on account 
of its pleasing appearance and welcoming 
air, and best of all the cost was very 
small.—Mrs. Ricu Lucas. 


For the ‘‘R’’ Months 


Brown Oyster Stew:—Fry four thin 
slices of bacon and to the fat in the bottom 
of the pan add half a sliced onion and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, rubbing it to 
a smooth paste. When brown add one 








No. 2114 is an ideal dress 
for any figure, so it cuts in both 
and large sizes. It closes 

de, under the collar, 

nono sleeves and a simple 
finish. Sizes 36, 38, W, 
56 inches bust 
re Size 36 takes 5 
yerds of 0-inch material. 
Price, 12c. 


and 


f school, 

7 The 
gram shows how it cuts in 
ne ece and buttons right 
back, 


Sizes 


the hem at the 
to iron 
and 6 years. Size § 
requires 1°, yards 32-inch 
material, with \4 yard con- 
trasting- Price, 12c. 











‘toe tunic blouse is the defi- 
nitely new note in the autumn 
fashions. You see them every- 
where, in all the shops, in gay 
materials and somber ones, suit- 
able for every-day or for really 
dressy wear. They follow ac- 
cepted lines in being loosely fitted, 
comfortable, and trimmed simply 
or not at all. 


_ No. 2224 is made with round neck, 


finished at the back with a collar t is 
perforated for short sleeves, if desired. In 
sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
5 inches bust measure Size 36 takes 234 
ards 36-inch material, with 2% yards 
Finding. Price, 12c. 








TO ORDER: Write clearly your 
name, address, pattern numbers 
and sizes, enclose 12c for each 
pattern ordered, and send to the 
Pattern Department, AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, 461 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City. Always keep a record 
of your order in case of any 
difficulty. Add 10c if you wish 
our big new fall and winter style 
book, full of up-to-date designs, 
suggestions for Christmas presents, 
embroidery transfer designs (the 
new hot-iron sort) and other 
original features. 


SEPTEMBER BRINGS THE SMART NEW FALL STYLES 
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2221 fii 
.- 

Is she starting in school 
again? Outfit her with a smart 
one-piece dress of becoming 
color and serriceable material. 
No.' 2221 has style without 
fussiness and the schoolgirl will 
feel comfortable and well 
dressed in it. In sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 1§ years, taking 2 
yards of 40-inch material for 
size 8, with 44 yard contrasting. 
Price, 12c. 

No. 2178 is a skillfully cut 
apron, easy to make, with 


“non-skid” shoulder straps 


to delight the busy housewife. 
The pattern comes in only one 
size, taking 134 yards of 36- 
inch material, with 
binding 


7% yards 
Price, 12c. 











quart of oysters with their liquor ang 
salt and pepper to taste. Serve as 
would ordinary oyster stew with crackers 
or toasted bits of bread. 

Delicious Oysters:—Put one pint of 
oysters over the fire and cook until the 
edges begin to curl, then set dish jy 
which they are cooked in a pan of hot 
water over the fire, add one tablespoonfyl 
of lemon juice, and a liberal seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Mix two beaten 
with three teaspoonfuls of melted butter 
and stir into the oysters. Cook untij 
the mixture thickens, but do not bri 
to boiling point as that might cause it tg 
curdle. Serve on toast. 

Italian Oysters:—To two cupfuls of 
oysters, add one cupful of egg macaroni, 
broken in short lengths and cooked jy 
salted water, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter and a seasoning of salt, pepper and 
tabasco sauce. Mix by tossing lightly 
with a fork, cook until the edges of the 
oysters begin to curl, being careful to 
keep froin byrning. To one cupful of 
tomato juice, add a pinch of soda, bring 
to boiling point, pour into the oysters 
and serve. 

Baked Oysters —Toast slices of bread, 
not too brown. On each slice put three 
or four large, plump oysters, dot with 
butter, season with salt and pepper and 
set in oven until oysters are done. Just 
before serving lay a thin slice of lemon 
on top of each piece. 

Creamed Oysters:—Cook one pint of 
oysters in their own liquor until the 
edges begin to curl. Pour in a sauce 
made of one-half cupful thin cream, two 
tablespoonfuls cornstarch, three table. 
spoonfuls of butter and a seasoning of 
salt, pepper and Worcestershire sauce, 
Cook until it thickens and serve in small 
individual dishes. 

Oyster Pie:—Line a deep pie dish with 
rich pastry and bake. Remove but do 
not cool, pour in one pint of oysters from 
which all liquor has been drained and 
one cupful of rich cream seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Put on top crust and 
brown in a quick oven. The oysters 
will be done by the time crust is well 
browned.—L. M. Tuornton. 


The Girl at Vacada 


(Continued from page 197) 


a good-lookin’ hide. Mostly I just git 
rid of °em. Better take yore own advice 
an’ vamose, senor.” 

“You can’t run a bluff on me, stranger,” 
said Furniss. “You "tend to your owt 
business. I reckon you don’t know who 
I am.” 

“I’m pinin’ none to make your a 
quaintance, but I’ve a good idea of what 
you are. Matter of fact, I jest told you 
I ain’t aimin’ to run a bluff with you. 
Ruther hold the right cards—an’ I'll be 
mighty careful how I draw.” / 

His eyes held those of Furniss. His 
right hand was near his hip and the butt 
of his holstered gun. By some strange 
reflex, such as makes the crudest mal 
take off his hat at a funeral, Furniss! 
left his own gun, which he carried n$ 
shoulder ,sheath, in his desk in 
private room at El Solaz that he t 
his office. He strove to outstare 
stranger but failed, surrendering 
situation with a shrug. 

“I’m not heeled, my friend,” he 


said 


before he turned on his heel. “But Fl 
be looking for you later.” ; 
“I'll be right easy to find. Names 


James Hughes, Jimmy Hughes. Ada 
hombre.” 

Furniss went striding over the slop 
and disappeared. 


(To be continued) 





Always rinse glasses which have co 
tained milk in cold water first. 
into warm water the milk will 
and be difficult to remove.—J. CaRNET- 
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Set a High Standard 


HE whole domestic life of woman is 

tremendously influenced by her in- 
timate surroundings, and a bright, com- 
fortable kitchen is the safest msurance 
policy for an ideal home. 

First, kitchen walls demand the most 
areful attention, for a well-thought-out 
treatment in the first instance will often 
eect very decided economy in the long 


Distemper can claim many advantages, 
and its use for kitchen walls is rapidly 
increasing. This, no doubt, is largely due 
to the fact that most of the well-known 
firms have specialized in the manufacture 
of distemper, which is generally washable; 
and this, together with the wide range of 
light colors, has resulted in washable 
distemper being one of the most popular 
methods of treating kitchen walls. 

Rather more expensive, but almost 
everlasting, are walls which are first 
painted and finally enameled with a flat 





Teacher’s Pet 


ww I was just a little lad, 

She taught the District School, 

And though I really worshipped her, 

I said she was a fool. 

For fear the boys would laugh and jeer 

And call me “‘teacher’s pet,” 

And though the years have chastened 
me, 

Her smile I can’t forget. 


One day in strolling round the room, 
She chanced to stop by me, 

And idly stroked my “‘carrot”’ head, 
Such anguish should not be! 

My flaming face was target 

For boyish jokes and jeers, 

And hotly I decided 

To settle all my fears. 


Next day I came all spick and span, 
She praised me for my looks, 
While all the boys, like imps of hell, 
Made smirks behind their books. 
Ere long she paused beside my seat, 
And pressed her hands down hard, 
Then horror stricken hurried out, 
My hair was greased with lard! 
—Esther H. Doolittle. 











finish. The number of coats necessary 
depends entirely upon the amount of 
money to be expended, but given sufficient 
enamel of good reputation, and good walls, 
the interior of the kitchen can almost rival 
porcelain. 


Two-Toned Walls Popular 


Quite a favorite method of treating the 
walls is to have them enameled or dis- 
tempered in contrasting colors—the upper 
half being carried out in a light shade and 
the lower in a dark shade. 

Glazed bricks, too, are much in favor on 
account of their brightening effect, and 
Many a naturally dull kitchen would be 
made a far more inviting room if glazed 
bricks were used for the lower part of the 
walls. Now that they are obtainable in 
every color, these bricks can put forward 
their claims purely from an artistic point 
@ view in addition to being easy to 
dean, durable and exceedingly hygienic. 

Where the strictest immediate economy 
has to be considered, there is much to be 
said in favor of varnished paper, which is 
tlso washable. This can be obtained in‘a 
Variety of tiled designs, which are more 
suited to the kitchen surroundings than 
‘fanciful floral pattern. The geometrical 
severity of the square or rectangular tile 
somehow seems more in keeping with the 
methodical régime of the kitchen. 


The Less Woodwork, the Less Dirt 


In the ideal kitchen woodwork is 
SoMspicuous by its absence—that is to 
‘ay, all non-essential woodwork, such as 
skirting-boards, etc., should go, and what 

®s appear should be plain with no 
quirks or beadings to harbor dust and 
frms. All doors should be entirely 
MQocent of ornament; panels and ledges 
Must be foregone. 





-an Agriculturist, September 20, 1924 


The Kitchen Ideal 





and Work Towards It 


Another labor-saving device that is 
much favo in newly constructed 
kitchens is the rounded corner, both for 
floors and ceilings. It reduces any 
accumulation of dirt to the minimum. 





Perhaps the most attractive treatment 
for the kitchen is the wooden block floor, | 
but where this is impossible, then a good 
inlaid linoleum is difficult to surpass. 
Here, again, either the parquet or tiled 
pattern is admirable for the purpose. 
There is far more economy in buying the 
inlaid variety than the merely surface- 
printed patterns. In the latter case the | 
design is liable to disappear with frequent | 
polishings, whereas the former, with the | 
aid of a thoroughly good preservative 
polish, will outlive many successive 
surface-printed linoleums. 

The floor-covering can often be made to | 
link up with the walls or curtains with 
regard to color and even design, as 
exemplified in a modern kitchen where 
pale green distempered walls, pale green 
and white check curtains and darker 
green and white tiled linoleum were the 
main decorative features. Both harmony 
of color and the geometrical design were 
observed. 


Kitchen Curtains Are Washed Open 


Kitchen curtains should be essentially 
practical, with no superfluous frills. They 
should-be distinctly simple, so that they 
can be easily laundered. Personal taste 
must decide the question of material, but 
even so the scope is wide, and manufac- 
turers have never for one moment for- 
gotten the requirements of the kitchen. 
Unpatterned, fadeless casement-cloth, 
serviceable ginghams and _ block-printed 
linens are among the favorites. 

With regard to furniture of the kitchen, 
it would seem that the modern ideal is to 
have all shelves and dressers enclosed by 
cupboards. Some of the recent gas and 
electric cookers are veritable additions to 
the modern kitchen, even from the point 
of view of appearance only, and fu ther- 
more, from the hard-working cook's point- | 
of-view, leave nothing to be desired. | 

In fixing a gas cooker it is best to| 
arrange it so as to insure a left-hand light 
if possible, and while mentioning this it 
should be noted that the general arrange- 
ment of the kitchen is important. The 
individual pieces in the kitchen should be 
so placed as to avod any unnecessary 
running backwards and forwards, and 
retracing of footsteps. Here, of course, 
some of the really well-constructed 
kitchen cabinets come to-the rescue, and 
no kitchen is complete without one. It is 
the housewife’s best friend—Juuia W. 
Wo tre. 





| 


Digging and Storing the Sweets 


weg potatoes are not so easily kept 

as Irish potatoes, but I have kept} 
them and know of others keeping them, 

even to seeding time the next year, and 

with no facilities other than those every- 

one can have. In the first place, it must | 
be remembered that digging and drying | 
is more than half the battle with sweets. | 
If dug when the ground is either muddy | 
or so hard you cannot dig without bruis- 

ing, you will have little chance of saving | 
them. They should be dug when they 
will come out clean and not be handled 
roughly at any time, for they bruise 
readily and rot where bruised. Dry 
thoroughly in shade before putting away. 
For small supplies packing in barrels of 
sand is about the best way, keeping 
in a warm even temperature.—BERTHA 
ALZADA. 





When ironing, some housekeepers find 
a sprig of cedar very satisfactory for 
oiling the iron. 

a. 2 

Water-glass for preserving eggs should 
be used in the proportion of one part 
water-glass to nine parts of water. The 
eggs should be clean, smooth, and infertile; 
the container a clean earthenware crock. 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes washday 
a holiday 





Mn 


! 


IRST the water-heating. The Carbide-gas water heater delivers hot water 
a few minutes after it is lighted. 


Then for cooking on washday. Time 


is valuable and much of it is saved by 


the convenience of a Carbide-gas stove. 


And finally for ironing. The Carbide-gas iron saves 
many steps and minutes, by making it unnecessary to 
change irons, It insures better ironing because it main- 


tains an even temperature. 


Thus Union Carbide gas makes washday’s tasks 
lighter, and when evening comes wives and daughters 
are not too tired to sit under the Carbide-gas light in 


the living-room, and sew or read. 


Union Carbide itself is a manufactured crystalline 
material, in general appearance like crushed granite. 
Dropped into water, it immediately prodiices Ca-bide 
gas. This contact with water is made in a simple, easily 
understood, automatic apparatus known as a generator. 
From the generator the Carbide gas is piped through- 
out house, porches, barns and poultry buildings, by 


means of concealed iron pipes. 


Highest insurance authorities rate Union Carbide- 
gas lighting safer than the illuminants it replaces. 


More than 409,000 plants using Carbide gas for light- 
ing and cooking have been installed in the past 25 years. 


Interesting booklets are ready for you. Send for them 


today. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Always packed in 
blue and gray drums 
Highest Gas Yield. 

Always Uniform 
Purest Gas, 
Dependable Supply 


Union Carbide in gener- 


ator sizes is sold by us 


direct to consumer at fac- 
tory prices through more 
than 150 Union Carbide 
Warehouses. 


There is 
one near you. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. K 10, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CAR- 


i 
I 
BIDE Lighting and Cooking. 
i 
| 
{ 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
{ should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 


* gumer prices and nearest warehouse address, 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 








am not NOW 


and his name placed on a Carbide user. 




















“Get a Portable 
Kitchenette’’ 





Complete Stove, with 


Fuel and Extinguisher 


ONLY 25c 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Take it, use it anywhere, for all kinds of cooking—same 
as kitchen stove—this bandy, little, light one-burner 
stove. Boils, broils, fries—necessity in sick room— needed 
in bathroom. kitchen, dining room at table. Hot meals at 
office. Heat baby’s milk, water for sbaving. Hundreds 
of uses. Weighs only 8 ounces, folds flat. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad, and 25 cents to 
the Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 207, and we will ship stove outfit prepaid. 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


ROOT ee, Se PRS es 
BORERS fess coe Bk 


When writing to advertisers, be sure to 








GENUINE KID 
OMFORT SLIPPER 


ARE ba: 
wine black ck vie eee ain gem, 
leather soles 
and smooth in- 














PosTace 

or check accompan ye a or can PAY 
POSTMAN on deli | . Mer J Ne 

size and width or all numbers in shoe younew Wears 
of wonderful values in men’s, 
women’s and children’s 


Free Catalogue ae 
ANDERSON SHOE CO., Inc. Dept. 8Ri2 


Make HOOKED RUGS 


at home at low cost from rag-bag odds and ends 
HOOKED RUGS are beautiful, durable, quaint, 
here to stay. YOU can make them easily with 
BURNHAM-CRAFT PATTERNS on burlap 
and Outfit. SEND 25c NOW for fascinating 
BOOK OF 50 DESIGNS, history of Ye Hooked 
Rug and directions. Stamps accepted. 


RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 
Dept. K-1 IPSWICH, MASS. 


I MAKE THE BEST CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody will 
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MILK PRICES 
HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices 
for the month of September for’ milk testing 
3° in the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds: Class 
2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If 
skim-milk is used for any other purposes, 
additional payment over this base price is 
added, depending on use. Class 2B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain condensed 
milk and ice-cream, $2.05; Class 2C, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$2.05; Class 3, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 
milk, powdered and evaporated whole milk, 
$1.45; Classes 4A and, 4B, based on butter and 
American cheese quotations on the New 
York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for September for 
3°, milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone: 
Class 1, $2.60 per 100; Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, 
$1.55; Class 4, to be determined by market 
quotations of butter and cheese 
Non Pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pool Dairymen’s Cooperative an- 
nounced that the September price for Class 1 
milk is $2.40 per 100 pounds; Class 2, $1.85; 
“lass 3A, $1.55; Class 3B, $1.45 
Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers Association 
(Philadelphia) receiving station price for 
September for 3% milk in the basic zone of 201 
to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19. In 
the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is,$2.29. 
August Pool Prices 
The League announces August pool prices 
as follows: Gross price $1.72; deducting 8\oc 
for expenses leaves a net pool price of $1.63}; 
deducting 10c on certificates of indebtedness 
leaves a net cash price to farmers of $1.53). 


FANCY BUTTER FIRMER 

as the week ending September 13 progressed 
the market for fancy butter steadily developed 
stronger. This firmness on top grades of 
creamery is due partially to an improved 
demand for such stock and partly on account 
of the relatively small portion of such stock 
that meets the requirements of the better 
trade. It looks as though prices were holding 





















You cannot go wrong with an 
Embury. There is no other lan- 
tern anywhere that gives you 
so much for the money—more 
light, more convenience, better }} 
and longer service, at the same 
cost as ordinary lanterns, | 

Don’t take our word for it, § 
but compare the Embury with 
any other lantern and j for 
yourself. 


No. 160 for $1.50, (ex fn 
the far west) is a beauty. Burns 
33 hours, gives 20% more light 
and is wind-, dust-, dirt- and 
rain-proof. 

There’s an Embury for every 
purpose 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 

If he has none in stock, we 
will mail on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 




















SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills | 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT | 


PROVED BEST by 8o years’ use 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by 
“GRANGE” for 50 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Telle oft about Paine Ei TO VOU with Sample, Cards 
apis, intormaioPr NOW, I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It will please | 
the 








” Reviewing the Latest Eastern Marke 


their own all along the line, for shippers are 
reporting a little better consumption demand, 
and buyers are giving evidence of more con- 
fidence. Chain stores also are operating very 
well. is considerable complaint of 
too much salt for one thing and a lot of cream- 
eries still show the effects of hot weather. This 
is more true, however, of Western make. ‘ 
The market is not any too good as yet, and 
there isn’t the free feeling that we would like 
to see. Advices state t cool weather in 
nearly all parts of the country and good fall 
pastures will keep the make of butter way 
ahead of the output for September, 1923. 
There is too much butter in the country to see 
much of an advance on average-run stocks. 


CHEESE MARKET MUCH FIRMER 


The cheese market has taken on a decidedly 
firm tone from the opening of the market on the 
8th and this tone has gained consistently since. 
The west is offering cheese very sparingly and 
the dealers in New York are somewhat in- 
clined to raise asking prices in view of higher 
replacement costs. Up-state dealers are re- 
porting more active business and there is a 
greater feeling of confidence in the market. 
There is a general tendency to ask more money 
for the more popular styles. The make in up- 
State New York is rather limited, and under 
these circumstances it is reasonable to expect 
that the market will continue its strong position. 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


Fancy eggs have taken a jump and the finest 
Jersey and nearby hennery whites are bringing 
anywhere from 57 to 60c a dozen with a few 
marks, specially candled and graded, bringing 
i to 2c more. Fancy nearby white eggs haye 
been in light receipt right along, and they 
have been meeting a generally firm market. 
Receivers report difficulty in getting enough of 
this real fancy stuff to fill immediate orders, 
and as a consequence the market is in the 
sellers’ favor. With approaching colder 
weather it is reasonable to expect that this 
condition is going to persist. On medium and 
average grades, trade is only moderate. Most 
buying is very selective. Storage eggs are 
still competing with this average run of fresh 
stock, and naturally have an effect on clearances 
of this stock. Storage eggs are coming out 
quite freely for this time of the year. 


LIVE FOWL MARKET STRONG 


Live fowls both freight and express have 
met a very firm market from the time the 
market opened on the 8th. Freight shipments 
from western points have not been heavy 
enough to cause any weakening of prices with 
the result that the express market has benefited 
right along. In fact prices had a tendency to 
harden up to Wednesday, gaining from 28 to 
29c on heavy stuff with a 1 to 2c premium for 
especially fancy marks. The demand has been 
exceedingly good and express fowls have been 
averaging 2 to 3c higher than the freight 
market. The market for express chickens 
was not too good on Monday but the fowl 
market had a tendency to carry them over so 
that by the middle of the week the market 
was clearing promptly and in the sellers’ favor. 











September 24, 25 and 26 will be the 
days to hit the market with fat fowls, 
turkoys'and ducks, to supply the Hebrew 
holiday trade that falls on September 
29 and 30. Shippers who are planning 
to meet this market should so arrange 
their shipments that they will arrive 
on those days. This means shippin 
either on Monday or Tuesday, the 
and 23rd, depending on location. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY BETTER 


There is a slightly better tone and feeling 
in the potato market, although this feeling 
has not been reflected in prices as yet. Long 
Islands are averaging around # per 150 
pounds f. o. b. Riverhead which means in the 
neighborhood of about 65c a bushel to growers 
in the field. South side Green Mountains have 
reached 75c a bushel. Strange to say, Jersey 
Cobblers are $2.10 per 150 pound sack f. o. b., 
slightly better than Long Island. The reason 
for this is said to be that a good deal of Jersey 
stock is going South and West. Severe 
weather has hindered digging in these sections 
and consequently Jersey growers are benefiting. 


The Fruit Outlook from the Market End 


(Continued from page 192) 


ts look that way at the present time. 
There are some orchards that report a good 
crop but such reports are spotty, taking the 
entire territory of western New York as a 
whole it doesn’t look good for Baldwins this 
year. Where there is a crop they are reported 
to be rather small. 

Good Activity in Export Trade 

There is good ey and good activity in 
the rt trade. ere is good inquiry for 
both Baldwins and Ben Davis for export. 
One operator we have been talking to has had 
quite a call for both of these varieties from 
Norway and has shipped several cars of Ben 
Davis from Virginia that have been bringing 
in the neighborhood of $3 to 3.25 F. O. B. 
shipping point for 21-inch stock. 


Baldwins Scarce in New York 

According to R. L. Gillett, Agricultural 
Statistician, in a letter to the members of the 
New York Horticultural Society, reports from 
167 members of the society indicate a harvest 
that will be 22 per cent. less than last year’s, 
speaking only in terms of marketable fruit. 
The report states that McIntoshes are about the 
same as last year. Baldwins however are re- 
ported as only 31% of a crop compared with 
68% last year or less than half as good, North- 
ern Spies are only 39% compared with 46% 
last year. Greenings are better than last year, 
members report 599% normal compared with 
38% in 1923. In general the relationship 
between percentages this year are fairly uni- 
form in western New York and Hudson Valley 
sections. | 

Mr. Gillett reports that of the 167 members 
that replied to a questionnaire, only ten re- 
ported on prices of tree-run apples and fifteen 
of A-grade pack. For tree run stock western 
New York ranged from $1 to $2.50 per barrel, 
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ts and Prices " i 


and in the Hudson Valley from $2.25 to gg 


with an average for all reports of $2.75. 


range of A grade was from $3,to $4 per bell : 


in western New York to $2.75 to $6 in the 
Hudson Valley, with the average of all reports 
members reported price 





The Dairy Outlook 
(Continued from page 195) 
transaction. WHY NOT EAT THEM? 
We have been ing them. Let them 
board us a spell. In the early days, om 
fathers did not buy meat at expensive 
prices from the butcher; they grew it 
They: cooperated with their neighbors sp 
that a fresh beef was killed frequently in 
the neighborhood. If you do not want tg 
cooperate with your neighbor, eat what 
you can of the beef and can the rest. If 
we could fatten, sell to the butcher or eat 
on our own table, ten thousand poor 
producing cows in this territory this 
winter, it would be the greatest single 
step for dairy improvement, particularly 
for better marketing, that has been done 
in many 4 long day. And the best of itis, 

it can be done with profit. 

The following is just a simple agree 
ment to get enough farmers to work 
together on this suggestion to make it 
worth while. Why not sign it and send it 
to the American AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City? If you 
do not want your name made public, say 
so when you send in this slip. 

I hereby agree to kill or sell for meat 
purposes before March 1, 1925, at least 
one dairy cow from my herd. 

It is understood that this is not 2 
promise until at least one thousand 
farmers in the New York milk-shed have 
agreed to do likewise. 
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sold on September 11 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey bennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other bennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Under grades 

Pullets 

Hennery browns, extras 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime , 


Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample , 
Fancy light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, first cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens. leghorns 

Ducks, Nearby (via express) 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
a ngs te sevpeders 


Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 





Phils. 


. 


New York Buffalo 
57 to 60 
54 to 56 
48 to 58 
48 to 47 
43 to 52 
37 to 42 
32 to 45 
45 to 52 
42 to 44 


46 to 49 


41 to 42 


48 to 45 


$834 to 3914 38 to 39 
38 to 8814 37 


85 


Old Grade Standards 
$22 to 23 


20 to 21 


U. S. Grades 
$26 to 27 
23 to 2% 
11 to 18 
26 to 27 
29 to 31 
14 to 15 


, 27 to 31 25 to 
24 to 27 21 to 
28 to 30 28 to 
27 to 29 22 to 
21 to 23 26 to 























Established 1898 


| EGGS WANTED 


——-BY——— 

H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 
1. PROMPT RETURNS °F. This Paper ics 


2. HONEST PRICES (Atlantic Off.) 
3. EFFICIENT SERVICE Your Ban 





——ie 








Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P.&H.F.WILSONCO. | 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York Cit? 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


| Chewing 5 Tus. 1.75; 10 Ibe. $3.00. Smoking 5 ibs. 


FARMERS TOBACCO et | 
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AIRYMEN know absolutely that if 

they want a producer they 
have got to raise the cow from calfhood in 
the most approved manner. The calf 
and heifer has got to have the proper 
feed right up to the time she freshens. 
She’s got to grow right in both bone 
and flesh. She’s got to be fully de- 
veloped. Why, in the name of common 
sense, do some folks think that they can 
raise high producing hens on green grass 
and bugs? 

Just because a pullet can roam of her 
own free will through barnyard and field, 
js no reason to believe that it can get 
enough food to satisfy the requirements 
of its growing body. A hen has got to 
have a certain amount of backing to 

uce, the same as everything else. 
And she’s got to have the right kind of 
feed to do it. If a pullet is on range the 
little she picks up just about takes care 
of the amount of flesh she runs off. Range 
js good for exercise and green food, but it 
doesn’t supply those elements that come 
in the regular ration. 


Recommended Rations 


The ration should not only consist of 
grain, but mash should also be included. 
A good grain mixture consists of five 

of cracked corn, two parts of 
ca, two parts of wheat and one part 
of heavy oats. This is fed in the litter 
in the morning. As the birds approach 
maturity they can be fed whole corn at 
night, all they will clean up. 

In addition to the grain a mash should 
be before the flock at all times. A good 
mixture consists of equal parts of wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, corn meal, ground 
oats and meat scrap, with about twelve 
ounces of salt per every two pounds of the 
mixture. If it happens that the birds 
refuse their grain feeding, it is a good 
idea to take away the mash for a portion 
of the day and immediately reduce the 
amountiof grain that is being fed. Given 
these two mixtures and enough green 
food, frésh water and oyster shell and a 
good clean dry place to sleep in, the 
pullets should come into laying in a good 
husky and healthy condition—FrRep 
Wiurams, New York. 


Hens Versus Pullets 
Appige GRAVES 


XCEPT for the reservation of fancy 

breeding stock, it] is the custom of 
some poultrymen to kill off everything 
each year, retaining only the pullets. 
This is because the pullets are supposed 
to lay more eggs in a year than the hens. 
But the pullet’s first year is measured 
from her laying age—six to seven months. 
She is really eighteen or more months old. 
It costs more to feed the pullet to laying 
age than it does to feed the hen while 
she is shedding her feathers and it is a 


‘great deal of work to rear the pullets. 


_ There are, also, two things to congider 
m regard to the eggs—yes, three. Buyers 
cut the price of pullet eggs severely now. 
At the present writing the New York 
market is paying from 50 to 60 cents for 
’s eggs and from 35 to 40 cents for the 
pullet eggs. Of course, all pullet 
eggs are not small- 
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Feed the Pullets 


They Can’t Do Much on Green Grass and ‘Bugs 





Grain 


week on the hatching eggs from 300 hens 


for twelve weeks, amounting to the neat 
sum of $240. 


There is a third consideration in favor of 
From the time she begins to 


the old hen. 
lay, she usually lays an egg every day 
unless she is sitting, and our hens do not 
sit oftener}than the pullets. Last year, 
the sitting birds were mostly pullets and 
we could do nothing with them, and we 
wanted 500 hen-hatched chicks. 

As for records of hens up to six years 
of age, the following are from the Univer- 
sity of California College of Agriculture: 


Pullet Year- 3rd Sth 5th 6th 

Year ling Year Year Year Year 
Hen No 4107 178 173 144 179 157 ‘ 
Hen No. 4162 176 160 186 182 180 166 
Hen No. 5123 161 189 170 ees ye 
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Water, Green Food and Milk 


In last week’s issue, on page 185, the name 
of the writer of “Getting the Pullets Ready 
for Winter” was omitted through an over- 
sight. The article was written by Mr. R. A. 
Steele of Ohio. The following is also by Mr. 
Steele relative to those factors mentioned in 
the heading. 


As an egg contains over 65% water it 
is very essential that the birds have 
all the fresh water that they can drink, as 
it is the cheapest egg-making material. 
If the laying houses are equipped with 
running water the birds are assured of 
plenty of fresh water. If the conditions 
are so that you have to use drinking 
fountains, wash them out once a day 
with some kind of a brush. 

I have found that by taking the chill 
off the drinking water in cold weather it 
is possible to increase egg production 
considerably. Do not make the mistake, 
however, by giving them hot water, as 
this will give them the diarrhea. 

There are lots of different makes of 
non-freezing drinking fountains on the 
market that are very good. They will 
also keep the water cool in the hot 
weather. 

As the pullets have been on the range 
with plenty of green stuff we must supply 
it to them when they are indoors. 

When the weather is so that it does 
not freeze in the laying houses, hang up 
the cabbage, mangel beets, etc., in a wire 
mesh bag. When the weather is freezing 
cut the cabbage into halves or quarters, 
also the mangel beets, and throw them 
on top of the litter so the birds can eat it 
up before it freezes. Any greenstuff that 
is frozen is very dangerous to feed the 
birds. 

Milk of all kinds, such as skim-milk, 
buttermilk and semi-solid buttermilk 
is very nutritious and should be given to 
the birds at all times.—R. A. STEELE. 


Keeping the Henhouse Clean 
I STEPPED into a neighbor’s henhouse 


one day that made me gasp as soon as 
the house was opened, and it had a third 
of the front open with a hardware wire 
screen over windows. It had been left 
to get so foul that the ammonia smell was 
strangling. Mites and lice could get a 
firm hold where things were given such 
care, and this was an exceptionally well- 
built house at that, 
with concrete floor. 





er than hen’s eggs = 
but there are a 
§00d many small 
eggs the first of 
season during 
high egg price. 
soon as the 
hatcheries start, 
the old hen’s eggs 
will bring twenty- 
five cents a dozen, 


sold to them, more ten. Then the 
will pullet 4 scratching mate- 

_ This con- 22 De eeliinty rial should be 

tion holds Mrs. Duck: 1 can’t find that egg 1 produced cleaned up every 

for three | this morning anywhere. week or so and new 
Months . This Mrs. Hen: You must have mislaid it. put in its place.— 


hets us $20 a 





ell ty i 





No matter what 
kind of house we 
have, it should be 
cleaned out at 
least often enough 
to keep down foul 
odors to excess, 
and all water and 
feed vessels should 
be cleaned out fof- 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life 
that the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without 
New businesses are founded; others 
expand. New homes are established in town and city, in 
suburban dwellings and apartment houses. 


’ To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with 
the best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of 
the Bell System.® The telephone will grow with the population 
and prosperity of the country, and the plans of to-day must 
anticipate the growth of to-morrow. 


The service which is given to-day was anticipated and 
provision was made for it, long in advance, Money was pro- 
vided, new developments were undertaken, construction work 
was carried through on a large scale. The Bell System, that 
is, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
Associated Companies, has continuously met these requirements. 
It has enlisted the genius of technical development and the 
savings of investors for investment in plant construction. 


Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company’s stock and over half a million are investors in the 
securities of the System. With a sound financial structure, a 
management which is reflected in a high quality of telephone 
service, the Bell System is enabled to serve the increasing 
requirements of the American public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. 


It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 


oiled. 


sh 





The Aermotor is made by ar 


AERMOTOR CO. 


. ee part fully and constantly oiled. 
<@) Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

&% You do not have to ex 
that will run a year with one oiling. 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
y which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


Kansas City 


4 


riment to get a windmill 
he Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


Dallas Des Moines 
Minneapolis Oakland 














catalogue free. 





—Life- | TH. Coss. 








C.M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 





PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


red Barron Pullets and Cockerels at $1.00 each and 
up. Also breeding hens at moderate prices. 


Descriptive 
Elizabethtown. Pa. 








SELDOM SEE 


? a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 





will clean it off, without laying up the 
horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops required at 
an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions and Book/8R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lymen St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























To make farming more profitable—to make the farmer's 
life and the lives of his family happier and more 
abundant, is the aim of the Ford Motor Company in 
manufacturing the Fordson Tractor. 

For by helping him to get more work done in less time 
and at less cost than formerly, the Fordson Tractor light- 
ens the farmer’s burden. 


The vast resources of the Ford organization and the 
highly scientific factory methods which produce them so 
economically in such large numbers, and of such splendid 
quality, make possible the low cost price of Fordson 
Tractors and their superb performance. 


Nowhere can the American farmer secure for so little a 
Tractor that will accomplish so much. The Fordson 
Tractor is a practical, time-saving aid in plowing, har- 
rowing, planting, mowing, harvesting, threshing, road- 
mending and scraping, timber-cutting and sawing, haul- 
ing, pumping, excavating—in fact every duty the 

must perform which requires power. 

Ask your Fordson Dealer, or write us, for an actual 
demonstration, on your farm, of what the Fordson can 
do for you. 























